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News Notes of the F ortnight 


The Injunction 

HE sensation of the fortnight was 

the sweeping injunction against the 
railway strikers, obtained by Attorney 
General Daugherty from Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. It prohibits in- 
terference in any way with railroad 
operation, specifically prohibiting pick- 
eting, the use of union funds to carry 
on the strike, holding strike meetings, 
etc. Preparations are said to be under 
way for enforcement, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice plans to have 5,500 of- 
ficials in readiness. The injunction is, 
however, only temporary, extending 
until September 11, and on that date 
counsel for the shopmen’s union will 
have their turn in court. 

Attorney General Daugherty’s speech 
of application was violent in the ex- 
treme, and has been hotly resented by 
both sides to the dispute. On labor’s 
side there was immediate talk of a gen- 
eral strike in reprisal for this sudden 
“ betrayal,” and though the first flare 
has died down every day shows news 
of such a demand from some union or 
other and, though he opposes it, Mr. 
Gompers is expected to submit the idea 
to the General Council of the American 
Federation of Labor on September 9. 

On the whole, the executives are per- 
haps still more resentful. They feel that 
efforts at peace which were about to 
bear fruit are ruined, and they object to 
the Daugherty representations of the 
seriousness of their situation. 

Criticism of the injunction as a vio- 
lation of constitutional rights has been 
so strong among members of Congress 
and in the press that the Administra- 
tion has come out with a_ soothing 
statement of moderate intentions. 


The Perpetual Problem 
NOTHER international conference 
is practically certain. Premier 
Poincaré, formerly no lover of con- 
ferences, made the proposal for a meet- 
ing in November to consider repara- 
tions and Allied debts. Again the 
United States will be invited. It is 
understood that at this conference 
Premier Poincaré will propose a re- 
duction in the reparations figures, if 


Mary Cassatt—-painter of the mother 
and child picture on our cover—is an 
American artist more generally known 
in France than in her own country, al- 
though her fellow-workers here revere 
her as a classic. She was born in Pitts- 
burgh and began her artistic studies in 
Philadelphia. At an early age she went 
to France, where she has lived for the 
past fifty years. There, too, she studied 
under Degas and Renoir and was among 
the first exponents of the French impres- 
sionistic school. 

From the beginning she was inspired 
with a difficult ideal—that of portraying 
the relationship between mothers and 
habies—an ideal beautifully realized in 
pastels and etchings and paintings. 

Her work may be seen in every 
museum of note, while awards of every 
description testify to the value of her 
work. But for personal honor she cares 
nothing. Wealthy, and of high social 
standing, she has been able to preserve 
her independence of character and de- 
vote her lifetime to the accomplishment 
of an artistic ideal. 

Through the courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York we are able to 
show our cover picture; and in that 
museum can be seen other interesting 
examples of Mary Cassatt’s work, in- 
cluding a collection of eight pictures re- 
cently contributed by an anonymous 
donor. 


the debts are satisfactorily arranged. 
Edwin James, writing to the New York 
Times, says that the French attitude is 
changing—becoming less insistent on 
Germany’s immediate payment of all 
that she owes, lest all should be lost: 
and that Premier Poincaré has found 
far less willingness to undertake inde- 
pendent action against Germany than 
he had expected. 

Meantime the Reparations Commis- 
sion, without granting Germany a mor- 
atorium, has consented to a delay of six 
months in the cash payment of 270, 
000,000 gold marks due now. This is 
made possible by the consent of Bel- 
gium, for whom all of this year’s pay- 
ments were destined, to accept secured 
treasury notes in place of gold. 


Shades of Newberry 
BIT of Senate news of later date 
than the Washington letter is the 
passage of a Corrupt Practises Act on 
September 2. This would make it il- 


legal for any candidate for the Senate 
to spend more than $10,000, or any 
candidate for the House to spend more 
than $5,000, in a general election. It 
is a makeshift substitute for the Cor- 
rupt Practises Act of 1911 which the 
United States Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional in the Newberry case, 
on the ground that Congress had no 
authority to control party primaries. 
The present bill does not touch _pri- 
maries, but a special sub-committee has 
been appointed to draft a bill covering 
both primaries and elections for the 
next session. Senator Pomerene, leader 
in the Newberry fight and father of 
the new bill, is a member of the com- 
mittee. 


Anthracite Peace 
A‘ last the anthracite coal strike is 
settled, and the mining of coal is 
about to be resumed. The miners re- 
sisted all efforts to induce them to ac- 
cept the principle of arbitration for 
future wage differences, in place of col- 
lective bargaining, and negotiations 
dragged on. Finally, the Pennsylvania 
Senators, Pepper and Reed, represent- 
ing the state in which the anthracite 
coal field lies, made a compromise pro- 
posal that the wages in force when the 
suspension of work began should be 
resumed until August 31, 1923 o1 
March 31, 1924; that the production 
of coal should begin at once, and that 
miners and operators should jointly 
ask Congress for a separate Anthracite 
Coal Commission, to investigate the 
whole industry. The date for exten- 
sion of the wage contracts was the dif- 
ficulty: but the next day after President 
Harding made a special plea for agree- 
ment the two sides accepted Au- 
eust 31, 1923—five months later than 
the date the operators wanted, and 
seven earlier than the miners had set. 
After five months of idleness 155,000 
men go back to work. at the same wages. 
having successfully opposed the wage 
reduction sought by the operators. A 
coal shortage of thirty million tons is 
the estimate. The hope in the situa- 
tion lies in the possibility of a real 

investigation of the industry. 








Americans at Geneva 


5 le Third Assembly of the League 
of Nations opened at Geneva on 
September 4, with seventy-eight Ameri- 
cans—twenty more than any other na- 
tion’s representatives—among the vis- 
itors. These were not government dele- 
gates, to be sure, but representatives 
of American organizations, some of 
which sent official delegates. 

On the agenda are discussions of dis- 
armament, arms traffic, opium traffic, a 
substitute for Article X and many other 
subjects that concern America. Also 
the problem of Austria. 


A party is not one of the things bolts 
hold together.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Justice Clarke’s Resignation 

T sixty-five, John Hessin Clarke 

resigned his post as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court—by no means 
in order to retire but to devote himself 
to other forms of public service. He 
explained that there are some public 
causes which he cannot serve while hold- 
ing important public office, and it turns 
out this means the League of Nations. 
Justice Clarke wants to travel and study, 
and to preach our entrance, from a 
non-political and non-partisan stand- 
point, into the League. 

A progressive Democrat from Ohio, 
Justice Clarke was appointed, six years 
ago, to fill the place left vacant by 
Charles Evans Hughes in accepting the 
Republican nomination for President. 
He is to be succeeded by Senator George 
Sutherland of Utah. 


Michael Collins 
ITH the death of Michael Collins, 


so short a time after that of her 
other leader, Arthur Griffith, the sorely 
troubled Irish Free State touches the 
depths of bitter sorrow. The leader of 
the Army, one of the heads of the Gov- 
ernment, and one of those most respon- 
sible for bringing the Free State into 
being, Collins seems irreplaceable. In 
a wild part of the fighting country, 
with only a little band of his people, 
Michael Collins was ambushed by an 
overwhelming force and shot to death 
while trying to defend himself. It is 
the story that the leader of the band 
that killed him has in remorse deserted 
the Republican Army and gone over to 
Collins’s own forces. 
William Cosgrave has become acting 
head of the government. 


A Substitute for the Ship Subsidy 

HE Maritime Section of the Inter- 

national Labor Office at Geneva is 
working on a substitute for the ship 
subsidy. As reported in the Interna- 
tional Interpreter, this commission has 
reached the conclusion that equalization 
of working conditions is the right an- 
swer. Under present conditions there 
is great inequality in hours, sanitary 
conditions and wages, and naturally the 


nations that provide conditions most 
favorable to the seamen pay the most 
for the operation of their ships. It is 
because the United States has taken the 
lead in these respects that the labor 
charge on her ships is greatest, and the 
proposed ship subsidy is presumably 
designed to offset this expense. But, 
the Commission reasons, if conditions 
between competitors were equal there 
would be no need for the subsidy, and 
the fifty-four nations represented are 
proceeding to the formation of a sea- 
men’s code. 

Recently an agreement on working 
hours that would have been practically 
identical with the hours prevailing in 
the American merchant marine failed 
by four votes of the two-thirds majority 
necessary to carry it. If the United 
States had been represented in that con- 
ference she would have had four votes. 


What the Bonus Means 


OW that both House and Senate 

have passed the bonus bill and it 
has gone to conference, it may be well 
to sum up again its provisions, slightly 
changed in the Senate measure. As it 
stands, it would become effective, if 
passed, on January 1, 1923. The 
amount due to each enlisted man would 
be reckoned at $1.00 a day for home 
service and $1.25 a day for foreign 
service, with a deduction of $60 paid 
on discharge. The total payment would 
not exceed $500 for the first class, $625 
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Very Briefly 
ENRY FORD has announced that he 
will close his plant on September 16 
because of the coal shortage, and charges 
coal profiteering as well as intentional diver- 
sion of coal from his region. At least 105,000 
men will be thrown out of work. 

The railroad brotherhoods have dis- 
ciplined several men guilty of deserting 
trains in the desert. 

The second or “run-off” primary in Texas 
gave the senatorial nomination to Earle B, 
Mayfield, who is backed by both the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Klu Klux Klan, and 
ran on a platform including opposition to 
the Esch-Cummins Transportation law. 

The enlisted strength of the army has 
been decreased to 125,000 in accordance with 
recent legislation. 

September 17 is America’s Constitution 
Day. The China Society of America asks 
that on that day Americans shall be re- 
minded that the principles of their own con- 
stitution are on trial in China. 

Hiram Johnson was _ renominated for 
United States Senator on the Republican 
ticket in California, by about 65,000 ma- 
jority. A progressive, C. C. Moore, ran 
against him, in a campaign designed to 
show that Johnson is himself no longer 
progressive. 

Great Britain withdrew the exequaturs 
of the American consul and vice consul at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, because of charges that 
they had acted in the interests of American 
ships in granting passports. Our State De- 
partment then closed the consulate. 

A special grand jury has begun investiga- 
tion of the Herrin massacre. 

Another lynching—yes, of a Negro, This 
time in Georgia. 

Sweden has voted to go wet—a popular 
referendum, without binding powers. 
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for the second. The soldier has three 
options as to how this sum shall be 
paid: 

1. Adjusted service certificates pay- 
able in twenty years or at death, with 
face value as above, plus twenty-five 
per cent., plus 41% per cent. interest for 
twenty years compounded annually. 
This carries loan provisions by which 
the soldier may have the use of some of 
his money within a short time. 

2. Aid in purchasing a farm or home 
—100 per cent. if the amount is ad- 
vanced in 1923, up to 140 per cent. if 
the payment is made in 1928 or later. 

3. Vocational training at the rate of 
$1.75 a day up to 140 per cent. of the 
amount. 

Estimating that 75 per cent. of the 
veterans will take the first plan, 22% 
per cent. the second, and 2! per cent. 
the third, Government experts put the 
probable total cost at $3,845,659,481. 


There is a tendency to go to sleep in 
political berths—San Francisco News. 


A Rise in the Dry Vote 

r HE Literary Digest’ s special canvass 

of two million women’s views on 
prohibition (and the bonus) is not yet 
completed, but the latest returns show 
a rise in the percentage calling for con- 
tinuance of the present law. The re- 
sults reported in the August 26 issue 
of the Citizen gave—combining the vote 
in favor of modification of the law and 


the vote for repeal—* about sixty per 
cent. against the continuance and strict 
enforcement of the Volstead act.” This 


was 114 per cent. greater dryness than 
that shown by the general poll, which 
was predominantly masculine. At pres- 
ent the tabulation of the women’s poll 
shows 55.5 per cent. opposed, to 44.5 in 
favor of the continuance and strict en- 
forcement of the dry laws. In detail 
it is as follows: 


For strict enforcement...... Jie ae 
For modification ........ ee 32,569 

(to permit beers and light wines) 
Le Roe noe 17,335 
88,115 


This means about six per cent greater 
dryness than was shown in the general 
poll. Just four states show a larger 
number of votes for modification than 
for enforcement (omitting repeal from 
consideration). They are New York 
and New Jersey, notably anti-dry; 
Maryland and Louisiana; while in 
seventeen of the states tabulated, the 
vote for continuance of the present law 
is larger than the combined vote under 
the other two heads. The wettest re- 
turns came, as in the general poll, from 
the Eastern metropolitan districts. 

On the bonus poll there is so far a 
60 per cent. majority of women in favor, 
while the general poll gave a majority 
against. Western women voted more 
strongly than Eastern for the bonus. 

September 6, 1922. 
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“The Makin’s” 


By Ross B. Johnston 





Indian tribal stunts delight the youngsters in the West Virginia camp 


EST VIRGINIA has found a 
splendid formula for rural chil- 
dren’s development. It is made 

of one figure and one letter—a 4 and an 
H: the 4-H Clubs for boys and girls, 
which in other states are called agricul- 
tural clubs. 

Primarily these 4-H Clubs were in- 
tended as an answer to inadequate 
school conditions. In West Virginia 
alone there are 150,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and eighteen, out 
of which number 20,000 have no oppor- 
tunity to go to school because of lack of 
teachers, and 35,000 more are being 
taught by teachers with merely an eighth 
grade education. Of the remaining 95,- 
000 less than 5,000 are receiving educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade. In some 
counties less than half the children of 
school age are in school. Naturally, 
something has to be done for these 
youngsters. 

The 4-H Clubs solution not only meets 
their needs but reaches also farm boys 
and girls whose education might not 
have been neglected. It offers to the 
children at once the chance of contin- 
uing a regular education and also that 
of following the same lines of activities 
which they will soon take up as their 
life work. 

So far as I know, the 4-H club is the 
only organization that requires a boy 
or girl to do a part of the world’s work 
in order to be a member. Each club 
youngster must carry on a definite proj- 
ect, such as raising a pig, calf, or sheep, 
canning or sewing, or growing potatoes 
or corn. Thus it is an important com- 
mercial project. For example, in 1921. 
the boy and girl club members produced 
by their own hands more than $250,000 
worth of products as a contribution to 
the wealth of the state. 

The program is as much social as 
educational. The youngsters study 
camp craft, personal hygiene, first aid, 
public speaking, preparation of food, 
sewing, club plans, etc. But there 


is plenty of time for recreation—camp 
fires, stunt nights, treasure hunts, as 
well as more formal supervised play. 
And the vesper services are truly short 
religious services, actually led by the 
youngsters themselves with prayer, 
Scripture reading, hymns, etc. 

A thoroughly practical club plan, the 
4-H takes into consideration everything 
that makes up boy or girl life, the 
things that go for mental, social. reli- 
gious and physical development—or the 
Head, Hand, Heart and Health that the 
4-H’s stand for. 

The plan has been so developed as to 
make use of the State Health Depart- 
ment, State Sunday-school Association 
and the various other agencies that are 
reaching out to boys and girls right on 
their farms, and the clubs are under the 
paid leadership of the extension division 
of the State College of Agriculture. 

The camps begin with the county, and 
thirty or more county camps are held 
by the club each year. Those making 
the best records at the county camps 
then form a group who receive advanced 
instruction at the state camp. Thus the 
very cream of the state’s farm boys and 
eirls get the finishing touches in a state 





4-H club girls enjoy 
solid comfort in camp 


training-school laboratory that teaches 
them how to get the most out of farm 
life. 

This year nearly a thousand West 
Virginia farm boys and girls have been 
trained at Camp Stonewall Jackson, the 
new 4-H Club state camp at Jackson’s 
Mill, Lewis County—the first camp of 
its kind in the United States. or in the 
world for that matter. It is a big out- 
of-doors proposition, maintained by the 
state, and planned to give the boys and 
girls from the farms familiar rural sur- 
roundings. With its fifty acres of nat- 
ural forest. orchard, meadow, it is like 
thousands of other West Virginia farms. 
Fifty miles of camp! And back of all 
its work the idea of sound citizen-mak- 
ing—practical, wholesome. — well-bal- 
anced. These hundreds and thousands 
of youngsters trained at Camp Stone- 
wall Jackson and the county camps 
carry home with them the ideas pre- 
sented there and pass them on to their 
family and friends—a leaven working 
throughout the young population. And 
each year this citizen-making process 
will be repeated with a different group 
of selected boys and girls. 

They are indeed carefully selected, 
too. A well-balanced series of tests 
has been evolved to find out just how 
much ability each boy or girl has by 
comparison with an average for other 
boys and girls of similar age and expe- 
rience. Doctors or nurses search out 
physical weaknesses. Mental tests show 
whether arithmetic or spelling or read- 
ing should receive most attention in 
school. The boy tests his skill of hand 
by building a chicken coop or plow- 
ing a straight furrow. The girl shows 
how well she can cook or sew. All 
these things go to reveal how well quali- 
fied the youngster is to become a leader 
of other youngsters “back home.” 

The next effort is turned toward help- 
ing the boy or girl to remove weak- 
nesses and develop strength. The 
youngsters are shown the possibilities 
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that lie before them. This is done in 
a voluntary camp conference that not 
only shows them what they can do but 
seeks to implant a spirit of helpfulness 
toward others who lack such advantages 
as camp conferences. 

Twelve thousand boys and girls are 
now enrolled in these clubs, and the 
4-H ideal is no longer an experiment. 

Last year Maryland invited some of 
the older club youngsters, all less than 
eighteen years of age, to come to the 
Maryland camp and show them how 
club work was put on in this state. No 
leaders went along. These boys and 


girls had truly become leaders, and 
they proudly carried their own mes- 
sage. Virginia asked other boy lead- 
ers to demonstrate wireless and similar 
work in their largest camp, and again 
youngsters from the Mountain State 
carried out the story of successful club 
work. The entire county camp at 
Wayne, West Virginia, crossed the bor- 
der into Kentucky to show the Kentucky 
boys and girls how club work “ works ” 
in West Virginia. 

Already this year a dozen states have 
had representatives in the state study- 
ing out the system with the idea of 
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using it back home in their agricul- 
tural clubs. Also, at the recent state 
camp at Jackson’s Mill there were club 


leaders visiting from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maryland, 


Virginia and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study the 
methods used in developing leaders. 
They became so interested in an hon- 
orary organization of the leading mem- 
bers, called All-Stars, that Maryland 
and Virginia have both arranged to pay 
the expenses of a team of West Vir- 
ginia All-Stars who will visit them and 
(Continued on page 24) 





Your Business in Washington 


September 1, 1922. 
FF-YEAR elections always play 
havoc with the legislative pro- 
gram of the party in power. The 
reason is that these elections, following 
the presidential elections two years be- 
fore, have added significance in that 
their results are held to constitute the 
first test of a new administration’s poli- 
cies. And this year the legislative chaos, 
directly resulting from impending elec- 
tions, is the more acute because Republi- 
can political concern is heightened by 
the overwhelming Republican majorities 
in both branches of Congress and the 
commensurate likelihood of Democratic 
gains. 

In this situation President Harding 
has found it extremely difficult to drive 
through, either by threat or persuasion, 
some of the measures, passage of which 
he has held to be essential at the session 
now ending. House and Senate leader- 
ship has rebuffed him on his ship sub- 
sidy proposal and he has yielded to the 
objections of congressional leaders. On 
his informal suggestion that a grant of 
power should be given him before pro- 
longed recess or adjournment, which 
would enable him to take over railroad 
lines and anthracite mines if either or 
both emergencies dictated, Congress also 
has turned thumbs down. 

Furthermore, both houses have de- 
voted vast time to discussion of a bonus 
measure, which the President did not 
wish passed and prolonged debate on 
which bids fair to have gone for noth- 
ing in that the bill probably will not be 
made a law, over presidential veto. 


Robert J. Bender 


The effect of the coming elections on 
the work of Congress is probably best 
shown in the attendance of both houses. 
The Senate for weeks has been working 
with a bare quorum, while numerous 
members were out among their own or 
other fellow members’ constituents, 
pleading the respective causes of the 
Republicans and Democrats. 

After its fence-building recess, begun 
in July, the House, called by the indus- 
trial crisis which prompted an address 
by President Harding to a joint session 
August 18, could not muster a quorum 
to hear the President’s address and did 
not have a quorum necessary to trans- 
act business for five days afterward. 
Since then only a narrow majority of 
the House has been present and on 
Wednesday, August 30, when the Wins- 
low fuel distribution bill, held vital to 
meet the great coal crisis and threatened 
profiteering, was ready for passage, the 
House again was without sufficient num- 
bers to do business and this important 
bill had to go over until the following 
day. 

A bare quorum was present when 
the bill passed August 31. 

Between now and adjournment, busi- 
ness of Congress will be restricted to the 
following: 

1—Passage of the coal commission 
bills, providing for impartial agencies 
to study conditions separately in the bi- 
tuminous and anthracite fields, with a 
view to recommending measures for sta- 
bilizing the industry, preventing future 
strikes, and providing for continuity of 
employment in the soft-coal fields. © 


2—Passage of the coal-distributing 
bill, increasing the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so as to 
establish strict control over coal cars 
used in shipment of interstate coal. The 
aim of this bill is to give power to the 
Commission which will enable it to 
speed cars to mines selling coal at a 
fair price and withhold cars from those 
mines which profiteer on their coal at 
the mouth of the mine. 

It must be remembered in this con- 
nection that once these shipments from 
the mine have been regulated by the 
Government, its control over prices ends. 
On coal produced in a state and sold 
within that state, the Government has 
no control whatever over prices or ship- 
ments. And on coal shipped into a state 
from another state, the Government also 
has no control over the wholesale or re- 
tail prices fixed within the receiving 
state. 


Legislation to curb prices on coal. 


in these two classes, is entirely up to 
the individual states. 

3—Passage of the Dyer anti-lynching 
bill or the Kellogg bill to meet President 
Harding’s desire for Federal jurisdic- 
tion over crimes involving aliens. 

The difference between these two 
measures is that the former includes 
measures to prevent lynching and to 
bring crimes against aliens under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, whereas the Kellogg 
bill is devoted entirely to the latter aim, 
a separate anti-lynching bill having been 
introduced in the upper branch. The 
Dyer bill has passed the House and is 
awaiting Senate consideration now. The 
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main trouble with the Dyer bill is that, 
in combining the two subjects, it might 
be long and strongly opposed by South- 
ern senators, opposed to anti-lynching 
legislation. The Kellogg bill, leaders 
feel, would have a better chance of im- 
mediate passage because it is directed 
solely to protecting aliens. 

4—Passage of the Liberian loan bill, 
authorizing the Government to make a 
loan of $5,000,000 to Liberia. 

5—Passage of the Capper-Tincher 
grain futures bill, drafted after the court 
decision holding unconstitutional the 
former measure to prevent gambling in 
grain futures. The new measure is de- 
signed to eliminate the objectionable 
features of the original act which re- 
sulted in its being thrown out by the 
supreme court. 

During the industrial crisis resulting 
from the great coal mine strikes, there 
was much discussion in Washington of 
possible Government operation both of 
the mines and the railroads. The Pres- 
ident, in his message to Congress. 
August 18, suggested the possibility of 
the Government going into the coal busi- 
ness through creation of a buying and 
selling Federal coal agency, which could 
go into the mine fields, purchase coal 
at the mouth at a fair price and sell it 
at a fair price. 

Such was the immediate and strongly 
unfavorable reaction of both the House 
and Senate to this suggestion, however, 
that the President abandoned the idea. 
Then he suggested informally that be- 
fore Congress quit work it should accord 
him powers to operate such mines and 
railroads as might have to be taken over 
in event of a grave emergency growing 
out of the strike. At the same time, 
however, he let it be known that he 
would not formally ask such legislation 
but thought it should come as a “ grant ” 
from Congress. 

His thought on this aroused a deep 
undercurrent of resentment in both 
branches of Congress. Administration 
spokesmen and “ insurgents” alike de- 
clared such grant of powers in peace 
times would be “ridiculous.” Party 
leaders took the emphatic stand that if 
such powers were to be seriously consid- 
ered by Congress, they would have to be 
formally requested by the executive. So. 
since Mr. Harding has taken an equally 
positive position that he will make no 
such formal demand, seizure legislation 
is conspicuous for its absence on the 
legislative program for the balance of 
the session. 

Political considerations have directed 
the handle-with-care attitude of Congress 
on industrial legislation growing out of 
the strikes. Largely political. also. are 
the considerations involved in congres- 
sional insistence upon passing the 
bonus bill despite the disapproval of 
President Harding. Republican leaders 
believed that the party, pledged to a 
soldiers’ compensation, would feel the 
voters’ weapon of disapproval if it. at 


least, did not go through with its pro- 
gram. It passed the bill, therefore, by 
a vote of 47 to 22 August 31. If the 
President vetoes it, they argue, they can 
still say they did everything they could 
to make it law, and put the blame on 
him. 

The long struggle over the bonus bill 
has been marked by more than the ordi- 
nary number of political maneuverings. 
The $350,000,000 reclamation project. 


Passed by the Senate 

The Fordney-McCumber Bonus bill, pro- 
viding compensation options for World 
War veterans—cash payment, paid-up in- 
surance certificates, vocational training aid, 
farm or home aid, or 169-acre land _ set- 
tlements. 

Passed by the House 

The Winslow bill, providing for a fact- 
finding commission in the coal industry de- 
signed to investigate the industry and 
recommend legislation in means of stabiliz- 
ing the industry, effecting fair wage scales 
and establishing machinery to prevent a 
recurrence of the present strike situation. 

The Winslow bill to empower the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish 
hard and,fast priority rules in the matter 
of furnishing cars to mine operators with 
an eye to preventing distribution § of 
profiteer coal. 

The Dyer anti-lynching bill, designed 
jointly to discourage the lynching practice 
by imposition of severe penalties and to 
place under federal jurisdiction crimes 
committed agains aliens, both of which laws 
have been asked by President Harding. 

Introduced in the Senate , 

By Senator Walsh, Massachusetts: A bill 
empowering the President to take over 
operation and control of the mining in- 
dustry. 

By Senator Edge, New Jersey: A bill to 
empower the President to direct federal 
operation and control of mines. 

A bill by Senator Borah, Idaho, to estab- 
lish a fact-finding commission in the mining 
industry with recommendations for national- 
ization of the mines if necessary. 

A bill by Senator Cummins, Iowa, to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission powers 
of coal distribution in prevention of prof- 
iteering. 

By Senator Pepper, Pennsylvania, an 
amendment to the Borah fact-finding com- 
mission bill to create a separate commission 
for the anthracite industry to investigate 
and recommend measures for stabilizing the 
industry with particular reference to wage 
adjustment. 
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favoring war veterans, adopted as a Sen- 
ate amendment to the bonus bill, was of- 
fered by Senator McNary, and with this 
result: 

President Harding, if the bonus bill 
comes out of conference as amended by 
the Senate, would have to oppose both 
bonus and reclamation advocates were 
he to veto the bill. Perhaps that was 
the purpose of the McNary amendment. 
Bonus advocates, opposed to the origi- 
nal McNary reclamation bill, and recla- 
mation advocates opposed to the bonus, 
would be drawn together under the 
maneuver which placed reclamation and 
bonus grants under one bill. 

The President wished no bill that 
would not provide the funds for financ- 
ing. In an effort to meet this, the bonus 
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bill was amended by the Senate to pro- 
vide funds from interest payments on 
foreign loans. This amendment, how- 
ever, introduced by Senator Simmons, 
because little if any interest is in sight 
on these loans, would scarcely serve to 
meet the President’s wishes. A sales tax 
amendment to the bill, offered by Sen- 
ator Smoot, was defeated. 

In view of the situation, if the bill 
comes out of conferemce, as passed by 
the Senate, it will be vetoed by the 
President. 

Debate on the bonus was acrid up to 
the end. Senators Borah and New led in 
attacks upon it both on patriotic and 
economic grounds. New declared that 
patriotism bought and paid for is not 
the kind of patriotism or precedent to 
encourage in this country. Borah coun- 
seled particularly against shouldering 
over $4,000,000,000 more upon the tax 
payers at a time when the whole country 
is in one of the most serious industrial 
crises of its history. 

Equally spirited support of the bill 
came from Senators Lodge. McCumber 
(its author), Capper of Kansas, Short- 
ridge of California and many others. 
Capper and McCumber denounced big 
interests who made fortunes out of the 
war but were now leading the attack on 
planned payment of small sums to those 
men who made the obtaining and safe 
holding of those fortunes possible. 

During the long drawn out session of 
this Congress there has been perhaps an 
unparalleled campaign of opposition to 
it, particularly from Republican quar- 
ters. Newspapers like the New York 
Tribune. New York Herald. Boston 
Transcript, Philadelphia Ledger. Satur- 
day Evening Post and other publications 
generally found strongly active in Re- 
publican ranks have repeatedly berated 
the action or inaction of Congress. 

Among legislators themselves there is 
the admission that some “ new and fresh 
air ” ought to be inculcated into the na- 
tional body to “ wake it up.” 

For this reason, the participation of 
women in the fall elections, expected on 
a scale never before equaled, is awaited 
with keenest interest here. 

The first of the general elections will 
be held September 11 in Maine. Be- 
cause this is the only state which votes 
finally on its candidates before the first 
Tuesday in November, there always is 
significance and importance attached to 
its decisions. This year, the election is 
of interest primarily because there is a 
referendum vote on the question of re- 
turning from the direct primary system 
to the old convention plan of selecting 
candidates for public office. Both in 
this and in the state and national elec- 
tion contests. the women of the state 
have been extremely active. The force 
of the women is expected to be thrown 
into the balance on the side of the direct 
primary. Only through the direct pri- 
mary, as conventions are run today, 
could women have anything like a vig- 
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orous voice in American political 
affairs. 

In the senatorial contest between Sen- 
ator Hale, Republican, and Oakley C. 
Curtis, Democrat, a fierce struggle has 
developed between the organized women 
of the state. Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 
and Miss Antoinette Funk, national 
Democratic leaders, have been active in 
organizing the women behind Curtis, 
while Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Mrs. 
Mary Hight and other nationally known 
Republican women leaders have been 
equally active behind Senator Hale. 

Unless there is an awakening of pub- 
lic interest and concern in the threatened 
crash of Europe’s economic structure, it 
would appear likely that both Congress 
and the executive branch of the govern- 
ment will keep hands off the trouble 
abroad. Four elements combine to make 
the European outlook dark—inability of 
the allies to reduce or readjust the repar- 
ations claims upon Germany; failure of 
the allied powers, notably France, to dis- 
arm both mentally and physically; the 
established impossibility, under the law 
passed by Congress, for practical con- 
sideration of funding the foreign debts 
owed the United States—and the chaos 
in Russia. 

During recent days the alarm of Eu- 
rope at the fast crumbling economic 
structure of Germany, has found expres- 
sion from such a notable American ob- 
server as Colonel E. M. House. Govern- 
ment officials acknowledge the gravity 
of the situation, but the government’s at- 
titude may be authoritatively advanced 
as this: 


City Clubs 
and 


Civic Clubs 


HE City Club movement in Amer- 

ica began in 1892 with the City 

Club of New York, founded for 
the purpose of giving “constant and 
ready service in municipal affairs, both 
constructive and critical.” This was en- 
tirely a men’s club, and New York wom- 
en were not as energetic as their broth- 
ers, for they let Chicago have the honor 
of establishing the first Women’s City 
Club. 

The Chicago Women’s City Club was 
organized in 1900, as a civic body in- 
tended to be a growing factor in every 
phase of civic life. It was to be of and 


1—Congress has tied the hands of the 
President so that he cannot appoint an 
official member of the allied Repara- 
tions Commission so as to effect a re- 
duction of the reparations claims. 

2—France blocked Secretary Hughes’s 
efforts to include land armament reduc- 
tion at the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence and despite persistent suggestions 
that disarmament was fundamental to 
restoring economic stability in Europe, 
France and other powers have refused 
to disarm. This is a question over which 
the American Government can have no 
control. 

3—Congress also has so tied the 
hands of the administration in limiting 
the powers of the debt-funding commis- 
sion that until it modifies the existing 
law it is impossible for the United States 
to proceed toward funding any of the 
allied debts save that perhaps of Eng- 
land. The funding commission law pro- 
vides that there can be no agreements 
entered into by the United States other 
than collection or funding of the foreign 
debt in toto and at a rate not less than 
four and one quarter per cent. Since 
officials here realize that neither France 
nor Italy can even pay interest on her 
debts and neither has any serious inten- 
tion, much less ability, to pay the prin- 
cipal, it is useless to deal with them. 
For that reason, the general plan has 
been to fund the British debt, if possible, 
and then ask Congress for new powers 
with which to deal with the French and 
Italian debts. 

Such a course, however. is so far dis- 
tant as to he of little service in adjust- 





The Woman’s Civic League of Tarrytown 
and North Tarrytown 

for the city, and that perhaps epitomizes 

the place and purpose of most women’s 

City Clubs. 

With a membership of more than five 
thousand and annual dues of only $5.00, 
the club has thirty-four active commit- 
tees which deal with every phase of city 
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ing the dangers nowconfronting Europe. 

In one sphere, the United States has 
power to proceed. It is contended that 
there can be no general disarmament in 
Europe until the Russian question is set- 
tled. There can’t be peace and mental 
as well as physical reduction of arma- 
ments while there are 150,000,000 out- 
casts in the heart of Europe. Russia, 
therefore, must be considered as a fund- 
amental element in the European situa- 
tion. 

America refused to join with the Al- 
lies at the Genoa and Hague conferences 
on Russia because it believed the Rus- 
sian problem to be strictly economic— 
based on resumption of production by 
that vast country—and not political. 
Failure followed efforts of the Allies 
to reach an understanding with Russia, 
because as our officials saw it, the Allies 
insisted upon bringing in political ques- 
tions until these dominated the discus- 
sion. In view of that failure, the United 
States has now informally moved on its 
own accord. It has solicited from the 
Soviet government the latter’s attitude 
on possible dispatch to Russia of a com- 
mission of economic experts to study 
Russian conditions and report to Presi- 
dent Harding. As this letter goes in, 
there has been no formal announcement 
of what Soviet officials have replied. 

Such a commission would be aimed to 
ascertain why Russia was not producing 
more and what could be done to assist 
her toward normal production. The 
question of recognition of the Soviet 
government would not enter into the 
work of the commission in any way. 


work. The growth of these committees 
since the club’s foundation is an inter- 
esting index to the corresponding broad- 


ening of women’s interests. At first they 


had to do with public health, child wel- 
fare, clean streets, and schools and play- 
grounds. But growing interest in suf- 
frage meant growing interest in the pos- 
sibilities of the vote, so the club began 
educating its members in the rights and 
duties of citizenship. Then the vote be- 
came a reality, and they turned their 
attention to questions of the practical 
administration of the city’s business. 
The very names of the thirty-four 
committees are inspiring, and the record 
of their achievements is an active refu- 
tation of the “ women aren’t practical ” 
theory. Perhaps the most unusual is the 
Clean Air and Fuel Conservation Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately the smoke nui- 
sance is still raging, but the club’s work 
has been so practical and clear-headed 
that it deserves great praise. The com- 
mittee established chains of observation 
places on high buildings in twenty 
wards, so as to watch smoke stacks and 
report violations of the existing ordi- 
nance. It made a study in elementary 
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form of the ordinance, classification of 
the grades of smoke, principles of com- 
bustion, and suggestions as to preven- 
tion of smoke, and placed the study in 
the public schools as part of the civic 
course. 

When the war coal crisis arose it pre- 
pared a poster giving instructions for 
operating firebox boilers with semi- 
bituminous coal, and so practical was 
this that the Chicago Real Estate Agents 
Association distributed it to its members 
to be posted for all apartment-house 
janitors. A striking contrast to the “ tea- 
and-embroidery ” theory! Chicago is 
now carrying on a campaign to increase 
its membership to ten thousand women. 

Not all city clubs are civic clubs, any 
more than all civic clubs are in cities. 
The Women’s City Club of Boston, with 
a membership of fifty-five hundred, does 
no civic work at all. On the other hand, 
it maintains an open forum where mat- 
ters of civic interest may be discussed, 
and in this way it does keep its mem- 
bers informed on questions of public 
importance. The chief feature of the 
Boston club is its home, which sounds so 
attractive that one wonders why more 
women are not awake to the value of a 
down-town club. “ One has only to walk 
across the Common to Beacon Hill and 
through the doorway of one of the colo- 
nial houses that line Beacon Street to re- 
joice in a club that has so fine an appre- 
ciation of community tradition as to pre- 
serve for its home an example of Amer- 
ica’s great architectural period.” 

Following the more militant plan of 
the Chicago Club, the New York Wom- 
en’s City Club carries on all its work 
through eight committees, all of which 
conduct researches, make reports and 
recommendations, and direct or cooper- 
ate in campaigns for needed legislation. 
The club has carried on a unique course 
in civic training, holding its meetings 
in the city departments, and lectured to 
by the city officials in charge. This plan 
has secured for the club an exceptionally 
fine degree of official cooperation. The 


expenses of their civic program are met 
each year by voluntary subscription, 
which in 1921 reached the good sum of 
$6,500. The club’s membership is only 
twenty-three hundred, in contrast to the 
much larger membership of Chicago 
and Boston. The resident dues are $25 
a year. 

The wise and modern object of the 
Women’s City Club of Rochester, New 
York, is “to promote among women 
democratic association, a sense of civic 
responsibility, and active and intelligent 
participation in public affairs.” This 
again is a militant club, doing civic 
work through six committees. The club 
owns its own house, and finds it a most 
attractive feature of its life. 

The Women’s City Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, with a membership of five thou- 
sand, and dues of $15 a year, is doing a 
fine type of civic work along intensely 
practical lines. With the Consumers’ 
League they carried on a campaign of 
soda fountain inspection, reporting dirty 
ones and furnishing “good conduct 
cards ” to those which were satisfactory. 
About a thousand fountains were in- 
spected and some which the inspectors 
missed huve asked for visits, because 
they were embarrassed at not having a 
card of approval to show. The Public 
Education Committee recently made a 
detailed survey of some two hundred 
children between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen who left school to work. The 
purpose was to find out why they had 
left school, how they were progressing, 
and what forms of vocational guidance 
would best fit their cases. 

An interesting plan of cooperation 
with the Cleveland League of Women 
Voters has made it possible for both or- 
ganizations to do better work than either 
could accomplish alone. Incidentally, 
the Cleveland club prints the livest 
weekly bulletin we have seen. 

Speaking of printing, the Albany City 
Club gets out educational leaflets that 
could not fail to attract the attention of 
the most indifferent voter. They are of 
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various colors, bright with pictures and 
charts, and they carry the messages of 
child health, candidates’ platforms, Al- 
bany’s budget, or whatever else they are 
calling attention to. The club is only 
three years old, but it is doing remark- 
able work along the lines of civic educa- 
tion. It has eight hundred members al- 
ready, and is carrying on a campaign to 
increase that number so that it can more 
truly represent the opinions 6f Albany 
women. Their regular dues are only $3 
a year. They have just moved into their 
new club house. 

The Women’s City Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., organized at the end of 1919, 
is taking an active interest in all civic 
matters, particularly those which affect 
women and children. They have set 
an arbitrary membership limit of five 
thousand, and hope to reach it before 
long. Their dues are ten dollars a year. 
They have their own club house, with a 
paying tea room and bedrooms. 

The aim of the Los Angeles Woman’s 
City Club, with a membership of fifteen 
hundred, is instruction in citizenship. 
They are keenly aware that knowledge 
of public questions is essential to in- 
telligent voting. 

The Woman’s City Club of Kansas 
City has carried through several surveys 
which have become the basis for city 











The Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles 


action. They are engaged now in visit- 
ing all dependent widows who have 
children under fourteen, with a view to 
recommending certain legal changes to 
the legislature. They are paying a 
trained college woman to direct the work 
and are doing it in close cooperation 
with the Council of Social Agencies. 
The club forms a very popular down- 
town meeting-place for all women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Two other city clubs are, in the good 
old advertising phrase, “ distinctly dif- 
ferent.” The first is the Poughkeepsie 
Women’s City and County Club, which 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Do Equality Laws Equalize? 


AVE British women won “ equal- 
H ity ” with the vote and the right 

to sit in Parliament, acquired 
near the end of the war in 1918? The 
terms upon which these rights were 
granted, declaring no woman under 
thirty years of age eligible to vote for 
sit in Parliament and thus placing her 
on a level with a boy of twenty-one, 
were of course as unequal as they were 
ungenerous and unflattering. So clear 
was it that this small measure of prog- 
ress left women practically where they 
were, “ the inferior sex.” with the main 
body of civil and criminal law dis- 
criminating against them, and with the 
whole machinery of government in the 
hands of men, that they felt it imme- 
diately necessary to press for further 
equality so far as legislation can 
give it. 

Although women’s organizations had 
all diverted their objects to. war work, 
they rallied sufficient strength at the 
end of the war to prevail upon Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law to 
sign this pledge, just before the 1918 
General Election: “ It will be the duty 
of the new government to remove all 
existing inequalities in the law as be- 
tween men and women.” 


The “ Charter of Freedom” 


Now, as the ways of politicians are 
always enlightening, let us see how this 
pledge was kept. In 1919 the new 
Coalition Government presented to Par- 
liament and secured the passage of the 
so-called Sex Disqualification Removal 
Act, which it proclaimed as a veritable 
“charter of freedom.” Woman’s mil- 
lennium had dawned! Henceforth 
they were to enjoy equal rights and 
opportunities with men. 

Its ringing opening words indeed 
gave promise of human rights for 
women: “A person shall not be dis- 
qualified by sex or marriage from the 
exercise of any public function, or 
from being appointed to or holding any 
civil or judicial office or post, or ‘from 
entering or assuming or carrying on 
any civil profession or vocation, 

. and a person shall not be ex- 
empted by sex or marriage from the 
liability to serve as a juror.” But fol- 
lowing this clear and generous state- 
ment of principle comes a qualifying 
clause which gives all control of wom- 
en’s appointments to the civil service 
into the hands of their enemy, the 
Treasury, by means of Orders in Coun- 
cil, and gives to courts and judges the 
power to limit women’s service as 
jurors. (The notorious young criminal 
Jacoby, who recently was convicted of 
murdering Lady White, objected to the 


By Anne Martin 


presence of two women jurors in the 
box, so the judge ordered them re- 
moved, and men jurors to take their 
places. ) 

A second clause fixes the qualifica- 
tions necessary for women to be en- 
rolled as solicitors, and a third states 
that “ nothing in the statutes or charter 
of any university shall be deemed to 
preclude the authorities of such univer- 
sity from making such provision as 
they shall think ‘fit for the admission 
of women to membership thereof, or 
to any degree, right or privilege therein 
or in connection therewith.” Stripped 
of its verbiage. this clause means that 
Oxford and Cambridge may admit 
women, if they want to, and that is all 
it means. Before this act was passed, 
women were admitted to every other 
university in the United Kingdom. Ox- 
ford used this permissive authority to 
admit women in 1920, but Cambridge 
has not done so. 


What Male Legislation Doesn't Do 


So the. net accomplishments of the 
Sex Disqualification Removal Act, 
heralded by British politicians and by 
women all over the world as a new 
“Magna Charta,” are as follows: To 
allow women to become magistrates, 
barristers or solicitors: to admit them 
to jury service, though not on the same 
terms as men; and to allow Oxford and 
Cambridge to admit women if they 
choose! A little advance, it is true— 
an inch or two! British women are 
learning that, like American women, 
they will have to fight every inch of 
the way toward equal rights and op- 
portunity and the position of human 
beings in the present or any other sys- 
tem of government. And this in spite 
of Sex Disqualification Removal Acts 
and blanket bills “ removing” all dis- 
criminations because of sex or mar- 
riage. 

But it is profitable for those who still 
have a child-like faith in male legis- 
lation as an equalizer, to consider how 
the British act has worked. or rather 
been “ worked.” Its noble words: “ A 
person shall not be disqualified by sex 
or marriage from being ap- 
pointed to or holding any civil or ju- 
dicial office or post,” have not pre- 
vented the dismissal of thousands of 
women from the civil service since the 
war, in order to give their places to 
men. These words have not changed 
the universal practice of giving the 
high and well- paid posts to men, irre- 
spective of experience and length of 
service and ability. I am told that, 
with a few exceptions, there are no 
women holding high administrative po- 


sitions in the civil service, although 
there are numerous examples of under- 
paid women subordinates with knowl- 
ie and long years of experience do- 
ing the work for’ which the nominal 
chief draws the salary (as is also the 
case in the United States.) 

As to judicial offices, no woman can 
be a judge for years to come, as so far 
only one woman, Miss Ivy Williams, 
has been “called” as a barrister by 
the Inns of Court, and no barrister is 
made a judge without years of expe- 
rience at the bar. A step has been 
gained, to be sure, by the appointment 
of about three hundred women as mag- 
istrates or justices of the peace—a small 
fraction of course of the total number. 
This office is the lowest in jurisdiction, 
and draws no pay. But the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, 
Mrs. Henry Nevinson, Mrs. J. Maynard 
Keynes, the Duchess of Portland, Vis- 
countess Harcourt (an American) and 
other public-spirited women is an ad- 
vance. 

The fair promise contained in the 
opening words of the Sex Disqualifica- 
tion Removal Act has of course not led 
to the appointment of any women as 
ambassadors or consuls, or as delegates 
to the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, or as members of the Cabinet or 
heads of government departments. Nor 
has this promise prevented the removal 
of large numbers of them holding low 
positions in these departments, to make 
room for men. Nor has it given them 
positions they are peculiarly well fitted 
to fill. 

Mrs. Wintringham, who is the second 
woman elected to the House of Com- 
mons, the other day asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education the 
number of men and women holding 
positions in the Board, and the nature 
of the positions held by women. Mr. 
Fisher unblushingly replied that there 
were seventy-seven men and two women 
holding administrative posts, that one 
of them was an assistant secretary, and 
the other was a temporary examiner! 





An Epidemic of Dismissals 


Indeed, the promise in the “ charter 
of liberty” seems to have started an 
epidemic to remove women both un- 
married and married from _ positions, 
judging by the protest meetings that are 
being held throughout the country, and 
the questions that are frequently asked 
in Parliament. The critical unemploy- 
ment problem and the need of finding 
work for men is undoubtedly one rea- 
son for this apparent epidemic, but 
as there are two million more women 
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than men in the United Kingdom, and 
many of them war widows or possess- 
ing disabled husbands, or single women 
supporting themselves or their families, 
without the opportunity of marriage, 
there is grave need to keep them also 
employed. There is acute distress 
among them. 

Women teachers, doctors, nurses, and 
even charwomen have been dismissed 
upon marriage (which was never done 
before the passage of the Act in the 
case of medical women and charwom- 
en) in spite of the words: “ A person 
shall not be disqualified because of sex 
or marriage . . . A recent Lon- 
don Herald contains a news item with 
the laconic heading, * Spinsteritis,” 
reading “ Southend Education Commit- 
tee has decided to employ unmarried 
women instead of married women 
teachers.” The excuse given by the 


HE right of Peeresses to a seat in 

the British Parliament was estab- 

lished as far back as the time of 
Henry IV, when it was clearly laid down 
that a Dame might be “ Peer de Realm 
and entitled to all the privileges of 
such.” Yet, some hundreds of years 
further on in the world’s history, we 
have the Lord Chancellor of England not 
only debating but dismissing this right 
even in the face of the Sex Disqualifica- 
tion Removal Act. 

Lady Rhondda, to whom this right 
was denied, though temporarily thwart- 
ed is by no means disheartened. En- 
dorsed by her twenty or more fellow 
peeresses in their own right and by all 
the chief women’s political organizations 
in the country, she means to go on with 
the fight. 

“| intend to press my claim again in 
the autumn,” she told me. “I consider 
that the Government, as an evidence of 
good faith to women, ought to bring in 
a short amending bill to the Sex Dis- 


qualification Removal Act, and carry 


it through all its stages into law, so 
that peeresses in their own right, in fu- 
ture, shall be able to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords. Mrs. Wintringham has 
already raised a question upon this in 
the House of Commons, and the major- 
ity of the women’s societies believe an 
amending bill would be not only quicker 
but a more practical proposition than 
merely including the admission of wom- 
en among the various proposals for 
the reform of the Second Chamber.” 

The number of English women to-day 
entering business life on independent 
lines is rapidly increasing, though it 
may well be that the bulk of these are 
still far behind American women: but 
has America, I wonder, any woman busi- 
ness magnate whose achievements will 
adequately compare with Lady Rhond- 
da’s? 

The list of companies of which she is 
director, and in many cases chairman 





local authorities in St. Pancras, Glas- 
gow and other parts of the Kingdom 
for dismissing otherwise satisfactory of- 
ficials and employees upon marriage is, 
* Now she has a husband who can sup- 


port her ”—which of course should 
have nothing to do with it. The local 
authorities wave aside the Sex Dis- 
qualification Removal Act when in- 


voked, and no higher authority makes 
any effort to enforce it, beyond asking 
a question perhaps in the House of 
Commons. 

The very first meeting I attended 
upon my recent arrival in London was 
held to protest against the disbanding 
of the women police, numbering more 
than one hundred, with a splendid 
record of efficient social service, on the 
ground of “economy.” The Home Sec- 
retary estimated their annual cost at 


£27.000—the cost of maintaining twen- 


Lady Rhondda 


By Dora M. Ford 





. Yeronde, London, S. W 
This interview with Lady Rhondaa, writ- 
ten by the assistant editor of the “ Vote.” 
an English feminist paper, was written just 
before Lady Rhondda’s recent arrival in 
this country. The article on the opposite 
page, reviewing the English woman situa- 
tion in which Lady Rhondda has a prom- 
inent part. was written shortly after Miss 
Martin’s six months’ intensive study of Eng- 
lish feminist affairs. 


as well. fills a good three-quarters of a 
page of this vear’s Directory of Direc- 
tors, and even these thirty or more busi- 
ness concerns. ranging through every 
sort of commercial undertaking, with a 
special leaning toward collieries and 
newspaper proprietorship, represent 
but a tithe of her activities. 

Lady Rhondda is deeply interested in 
journalism, particularly journalism of 
the feminist type (as befits an old-time 
suffragist), and she is the vice-chairman 


ty-five mounted police, of which Lon- 
don has several hundred—and’ the 
* Geddes axe” had fallen. The speak- 
ers were Mrs. Wintringham, Sir Arthur 
Steele Maitland, Mr. William Graham 
—all members of Parliament—and 
Lady Frances Balfour; but not one of 
them thought it worth while to invoke 
—you know the words well by now— 
* A person shall not be disqualified by 
sex or marriage .. . 

And now we come to Lady Rhondda’s 
test case, in which she as a peeress in 
her own right petitioned for a writ of 
summons to a seat in the House of 
Lords. She is the daughter of Lord 
Rhondda, who performed great services 
as British Food Controller during the 
war. Lady Rhondda succeeded to the 
title of Viscountess on the death of her 
father, under the letters patent which 

(Continued on page 23) 


(the chairman is Mrs. Chalmers Watson, 
sister of Sir Auckland Geddes), of the 
weekly periodical “Time and Tide,” 
founded some three years ago—a bril- 
liant little paper read by men as well 
as women. 

Lady Rhondda’s own special contri- 
bution to British politics has been the 
inauguration of the Six Point Group, an 
energetic organization with a program 
of referm in connection with six im- 
portant laws affecting every class of the 
community. These six points seek sat- 
isfactory legislation upon child assault, 
for the widowed mother, for the un- 
married mother and her child, for equal 
rights of guardianship for married par- 
ents, equal pay for teachers, and equal 
opportunities for men and women in 
the civil service. The Six Point Group 
recently celebrated its first anniversary 
by a crowded public meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall, London, which was pre- 
ceded earlier by a “ Six Course” lunch- 
eon, attended by some of the most noted 
people of the day. 

As I sat for a while in Lady Rhond- 
da’s spacious Westminster office with its 
great light-flooded windows stretching 
from ceiling to floor, it was difficult to 
realize that behind that frank, 
countenance, and almost boyish smile, 
of this gracious personality, lay the 
reins of a hundred activities and inter- 
ests, which few men and still fewer wom- 
en, would either choose, or be capable 
of handling. To me as interviewer, a 
great part of Lady Rhondda’s genius 
would appear to lie in the fact that she 
possesses the happy knack of getting 
the best out of people, a gift inherited, 
more likely than not, from the late Lord 
Rhondda, together with an instinct for 
law and order, by means of which she 
fills * the unforgiving minute with sixty 
seconds’ worth of distance run!” . 

* But all the same I believe in holli- 
days—and long ones!” she added laugh- 
ingly, as I took my leave. 


open 
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THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 





K:ditorially Speaking 





Welcome 


HE Woman Citizen welcomes the Woman Voter, who 

makes her first appearance on page 18—an entertaining 

and valuable young magazine (we can say it because we 
are not at all responsible for her), with every prospect of 
growing still better as she grows older. In the Woman Voter, 
edited at the headquarters of the National League of Women 
Voters at Washington, the League acquires a national organ 
of its own, and an easy means of communicating with all 
its branches, while the readers of the Citizen gain full and 
authoritative news of League activities such as they could get 
in no other way. With the enlargement of the magazine the 
Citizen will gain, too, a chance to report the news of other 
women’s organizations, for which there has formerly not been 
room, and will increase the range of its voice in speaking for 
organized women. We can safely assume that our readers 
join us in greetings to the new Woman Voter. May she live 
long and prosper! 


Europe’s One Hope 
N tte at could be more welcome than the word which 


has at last come from Washington that the United 

States will cooperate “at the proper time” with the 
nations of Europe in the rehabilitation of their financial and 
economic affairs. 

The foreign situation has been growing steadily worse. 
Every attempt at a solution of Europe’s troubles has found 
the reparation payments and the interallied war debts in the 
way, as insurmountable stumbling-blocks. The two problems 
are inextricably mingled. The United States has a debt of 
eleven billions of dollars against the Allies. She expects 
England and France, her two largest debtors, to pay her. 
England says she can pay easily if France and the other coun- 
tries will pay what they owe her. France says she will pay 
both England and the United States if Germany pays even a 
part of what she owes her, and Germany says she can’t and 
won't. 

France is near bankruptcy. She has been unable to wait 
for reparation payments and has advanced enormous 
sums to her own people for rebuilding her ruins. With the 
devastated area scarcely one-third restored and with her 
debt of seven billions of dollars to the United States and 
England, she has no way of meeting her obligations or con- 
tinuing restorations except through German reparations. 
Germany is fast sinking into collapse. 

To add to the trouble, the interests of France and Eng- 
land are diametrically opposed. France with her devas- 
tated areas is dependent on reparations and is fearful for 
her future safety if Germany should revive—England with 
her unemployed problem is dependent on foreign trade and 
needs a rehabilitated Germany. It is a vicious circle. 

There seems to be no possibility of untangling the prob- 
lem without the United States, who is after all the over- 
shadowing partner in the affair. So far this country has 
refused to join any conference, and the only action taken 
has been that whereby Congress created a commission to 
refund the allied debts, and tied its hands with the express 
stipulation that the debts must be paid in twenty-five years 
with interest at not less than four and one-quarter per cent. 
With the powerful minority in the Senate still opposed to 
any cooperation, it is probable that President Harding will 
not assume any leadership in this direction until he hears 
an unmistakable voice from the people such as brought 
about the Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments. 

The situation has been much the same as it was during 


the years before the United States declared war. The coun- 
try was slow then to be convinced that it was inevitably 
concerned in the struggle, and it has been equally slow in 
being convinced that it cannot stand aside while the life-and- 
death struggle for peace and adjustment is going on—if 
only because of enlightened selfishness. 

Public opinion to that effect has been steadily growing 
and it is beginning to be as outspokenly impatient of inac- 
tion as it was with Mr. Wilson during the time of his “ watch- 
ful waiting.” It is becoming convinced that the situation 
must be faced. 

Some one must pay. The ruined homes and industries 
of France must be restored. Human needs for food, clothes 
and shelter must be met. Trade between nations must be 
revived, if men are to live. It is going to take substantial 
sacrifice all along the line. It was a tremendous sacrifice 
for the United States to enter the war, but it had to be 
made. Isolation was impossible. Heavy sacrifices will have 
to be made by the United States now to help bring relief 
for the terrible economic distress of the world. Isolation 
is again impossible. Prosperity cannot come to the United 
States with a ruined world around her. The opportunity 
is again before the United States to take world leadership. 
A proposal for another Washington conference to deal with 
the financial and economic affairs of the Allies would meet 
with immediate and enthusiastic response from the nations 
concerned. It would be as certain to bring results as the 
recent Washington conference. It is certain that such a 
conference will not be called before election. It may be 
called afterward if public opinion asserts itself sufficiently. 


G. F. B. 


Where Women Stand on Prohibition 
oo a wide range of conclusions are being 


drayn from the Literary Digest’s poll of women’s views 

o prohibition (see page 6), and a wide range of values 
set on its figures. By the latest returns the dry vote is in- 
creasing, and the parts of the country from which the returns 
are still meager are predominantly dry. However interesting 
and valuable the poll may be, it must be remembered that 
two million women (much less the 88,000 odd who have re- 
sponded) can not speak for all the millions of women in the 
country. The results may furnish a guide; they will hardly 
furnish anything like proof. 

So far as it can judge from the evidence, direct and indi- 
rect, that comes to its office, the Citizen believes that the 
women of the country are generally for prohibition. Certainly 
the organized women seem to be on that side. The Cleveland 
Convention of the National League of Women Voters carried 
a resolution against any weakening of the Prohibition law, 
and the recent Biennial Convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs took the same position. Together these 
organizations include more than three million women, widely 
distributed throughout the country. The Hot Springs Con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Christian Association took 
the same stand, speaking for many more millions, and the 
W. C. T. U. means another big group. 

Belief that the law should be continued without modifica- 
tion is one thing. Belief that, whatever one’s point of view on 
modification, the law should be enforced because it is the 
law of the land, is another. We are convinced that the mass 
of organized women, and indeed of women in general, say 
yes on both points. As citizens we have in our hands ma- 
chinery for changing laws to which we object, and it is our 
right and privilege to use it. We have not the right to make 
disregard of the law our form of protest—with liquor any 
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more than with anything else. Any fair-minded prohibition- 
ist should be open to argument on the merits of prohibition; 
no American citizen who claims to be law-abiding, should 
have any tolerance for any form of bootlegging. 

The point of view that approves repeal because of the difh- 
culties of enforcement is a quitter’s point of view. We've 
only begun to test out prohibition—let’s give it a chance. The 
Citizen lines up for prohibition and its enforcement. We 
should be glad to have our readers’ opinions, and also any 
instances to which they can testify where prohibition has made 
a definite change in their community.—V. R. 


Strikes 
TEXT book on Political Economy in use forty years 
ago pronounced strikes “ false in theory and pernicious 
in practice.” During the intervening years strikes have 
increased in numbers, in audacity and in impertinent interfer- 
ence with the general welfare. 

Strikes are certainly false in theory because they are 
based upon force rather than ethics; and they are pernicious 
in practice because they menace the safety, comfort and hap- 
piness of the majority of our population. Strikes are petty 
wars; the stronger, not the more righteous, wins, and who- 
ever is the victor the people pay the cost. 

For four and a half months the nation has been stirred to 
desperate anxiety over the probable coal shortage resulting 
from the nation-wide coal strike, and this state of mind has 
been emphasized by the rail strike which has prevented the 
delivery of such coal reserves as are on hand. 

European and Negro races are able to live in most of the 
United States and all of Canada only because coal has pro- 
vided the means of transforming a cold country into a temper- 
ate one. Coal keeps both of these countries going and with- 
out it they could not exist. By the use of coal, electricity and 
gas are possible, and these three constitute the fuel for cook- 
ing as well as heating. Wood as a general fuel is out of the 
question. A shortage of coal carries two results—the rise of 
coal prices and the impossibility of the poor securing it at 
all. It means poorer cooking, more inadequate heating and 
endangered health. The increased price of coal gives the 
profiteering landlord fresh excuse to raise rents. The neces- 
sity of closing factories is predicted and that means a magni- 
fied problem of angry and miserable unemployed. Such irri- 
lating conditions send girls to prostitution, boys to crime. 
men and women to divorce, and create an increase of suicides 
and insane. 

Not only are such causes and effects indicative of ineffi 
ciency of governmental control, but the taxpayer must meet 
all the increased bills. He will begin by paying more for his 
own coal and he will feel constrained to give more to charity: 
but long after the present strikes and their effects have beer 
forgotten, he will be taxed for the lengthened list of public 
dependents the resultant conditions have brought. 

Is there no way to deal with industrial grievances by a 
more intelligent and righteous plan than strikes? A man high 
in the counsels of capital and of labor writes: 

“The railway workers will not arbitrate the seniority 
clause because to them that means the destruction of their 
unions; the coal miners will not arbitrate their differences 
because it will place in jeopardy many working rules and 
customs vital to them which they have gained by twenty-five 
years of struggle. In other words, neither the railroad nor 
the coal workers will submit to a gamble through arbitration 
what they consider to be their vital interests.” This eminent 
gentleman concludes that, “I can only reiterate that there is 
no solution for industrial or international disputes this side 
of the millennium.” 

Is he right? 

Have there not been battles since the beginning between 
men who say “it cannot be done” and those who say “ it 
must be done”? Have not men of “ must” invariably in the 
long run overwhelmed the men of “ can’t,” and has not the 
world moved onward toward better things after each battle? 
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Well, then, since there are so many cowards where there 
should be braves in politics; since there are so many “ can’ts ” 
where there should be “ musts,” it is time for “ we, the peo- 
ple” to speak. 

This is our government, together with everything in it. 
Even the Congress is the servant of the people. “ We, the 
«people ” should “ start something.” 

We should demand an investigation into all the facts enter- 
ing into the relation between the railroad and mine manage- 
ment and their employees, not a whitewashing, superficial, 
flimsy, political investigation, but a fearless, frank, bold one; 
let the probe reveal what it will. “ We, the people ” can do 
little until we know the facts. We should then demand and 
get some kind of machinery for compulsory arbitration and 
then enforce it. 

Mr. Gompers says there is a conspiracy on the part of big 
employers to crush labor, and the strike is its defense. If 
this be true, “ we, the people” should be ashamed to allow 
men who mine our coal and run our railroads to throw up 
their wages and endure the hardships of a strike to get 
justice! 

On the other hand, some employers say there is a conspir- 
acy on the part of labor to crush capital. If so, “ we, the 
people” should protect capital. We should demand and 
enforce full protection to the just cause of both. 

Neither employer nor employee would approve compulsory 
arbitration because each is afraid of “ the people.” That mat- 
“We, the people” are the majority, they the 


. 


ters little. 
minority. 

The politician is now first at the mercy of the power of the 
monied interest and next of the labor vote. Tuere is no 
united people’s viewpoint. The people are indifferent, un- 
knowing and uncaring. “ We, the people ” must arise, under- 
stand, move. We must put ourselves behind the politicians. 
Under such happy conditions an occasional statesman might 
even arise. 

Let no one overlook the fact that a self-governing people 
are inadequate, inefficient and incompetent if they are unable 
to find a solution of this problem which continually obtrudes 
itself into the life of every citizen. 

The nation calls for a leader, a man of consecration and 
selflessness, a man of courage, who will not tremble when the 
multi-millionaire employer scorns him or union labor hisses 
at him.—CarriE CHAPMAN Carr. 


Congress Could—But Didn't 

NEW YORK paper some months ago asserted that Con- 
A gress had attached to a law against rent-profiteering 
in the District of Columbia a clause exempting this 
law from the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court. 
It professed even to quote the exact wording of the clause. 
] made this alleged fact the basis of an editorial in the 
Woman Citizen, suggesting that Congress might do the same 

thing in the case of a child labor law. 

It now turns out that the statement in the New York paper 
was without foundation in fact. It appears that no such 
clause was attached to any law against rent-profiteering in 
the District of Columbia. It was done many years ago in 
connection with some of the legislation passed after the 
Civil War, but never since, so far as I can learn. I am sorry 
to have unintentionally misled the readers of the Woman 
Citizen. 

The important fact remains, however, that Article III of 
the United States Constitution gives original jurisdiction to 
the Supreme Court only in cases relating to ambassadors and 
consuls, and those in which a state is a party; and gives 
it appellate jurisdiction in other cases, “with such excep- 
tions, and under such regulations, as the Congress may 
make.” 

This gives Congress the power to take away from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court any cases other than 
those specifically mentioned, whenever Congress _ shall 
choose to do so.—A. S. B. 
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What Is Illiteracy? 
By June E. Downey 
N educational crusade is on! 
Twenty-five per cent. of the adult 
population of the United States 
is said to be illiterate. Appalling con- 
dition! The «remedy? More appro- 
priations for education; more and bet- 
ter teachers; stricter enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance laws. 

The ideal? Blotting out of the stain 
on the national honor—molding a pop- 
ulation fully up to citizenship in a great 
republic. 

But not so fast, please. There are 
a few points we must first clear up: 

First, What do you mean by illiter- 
acy? 

Second, Is your ideal a possible one 
on any definition of the term? Can 
illiteracy be blotted out? 

Third, Is a statement of per cent. of 
illiteracy the best standard for measure- 
ment of the educational efficiency of 
nation or state? Might we not focus 
our energies better by adopting a dif- 
ferent objective? 

Men hang their coats on hooks and 
their ideas on words. But frequently 
one idea after another is hung on the 
same peg until the adjoining region is 
as disorderly as the family clothes- 
closet where one garment drapes an- 
other ad_ infinitum—which suggests 
housecleaning. Let us take off the peg 
the ideas labeled illiteracy. 

What do you mean by the word? If 
you prefer not to commit yourself put 
the question as I did to half a dozen 
individuals of your acquaintance. 

One will tell you an illiterate is a 
man or woman who has never been to 
school. Another will eye you pity- 
ingly and explain gently that he is a 
person who cannot read or write. And 
if you pursue the topic and ask what 
the illiterate should be able to read 
(or write) he will insist that common- 
sense indicates that any one who can 
read at all can read anything. If you 
ask whether reading is to mean just pro- 
nouncing the words on the printed page 
or getting the ideas so enshrined, he 
will dismiss the question as quibbling. 

If you talk with a lawyer he will 
probably tell you that illiteracy means 
inability to read the Constitution of the 
United States and to write your name. 
To read the Constitution one must have 
more than a primer education, but pro- 
nouncing the words aloud would be 
about all that was necessary. One 
doesn’t put constitutional decisions up 
to many individuals in a country! 

The school-teacher might tell you that 


illiteracy means inability to get infor- 
mation from a newspaper, and that a 
fourth or fifth grade education is neces- 
sary for such an achievement. 

The teacher realizes—as the general 
public does not—that there is reading 
—and reading. It is perfectly possible 
for a pupil to take an examination with 
the text-book open under his eyes and 
yet fail dismally. It takes intelligence 
to select even the right words to copy. 

In progressive schools reading-scales 
are used and standards of achievement 
are set up as to how many words the 
child in a particular grade should be 











able to read in a minute and how many 
ideas he should get out of his reading. 

The up-to-date teacher makes reading 
a brain and not a tongue exercise. She 
puts in the child’s hand a leaflet prop- 
erly illustrated and finds out if he can 
follow directions. 

“Once a hungry wolf was about to eat a 
poor little pig. The little pig jumped into a 
big kettle and saved herself just in time.” 

“Put a line under the animal which was 
about to eat the pig. Put a cross under 
the place where the pig hid.” 

The teacher can grade exactly the 
child’s reaction to the above test. If he 
passes it he gets so many points on the 
primer reading-scale. 

The army psychologists who are re- 
sponsible for the current estimate of il- 
literacy state that no practical defini- 
tion of illiteracy has ever been worked 
out. They report also the discovery of 
the semi-literate, the man who has had 
a fourth or fifth grade education but 
whose education has ceased function- 
ing. He could read once but has 
dropped the accomplishment. 

The real import of the army figures 
has frequently been overlooked. Abil- 
ity to do fourth-grade work means a 
mental level of about nine and a half 
years; ability to do fifth-grade work a 
mental level of ten and a half years. 
After psychological examination of 
more than a million and a half men the 
army psychologists estimated that the 
mental level of ten per cent of the pop- 


ulation of the United States is ten years 
and under. Just above this group is an- 
other fifteen per cent whose mental level 
is eleven years. Twenty-five per cent. 
are eleven or under. 

The mental level represents native in- 
telligence; it is not created by education. 
A totally unschooled person may grade 
high for native intelligence. The school 
grade that a child is able to pass suc- 
cessfully gives a rough indication of his 
mental level. Individuals of a mental 
level of ten years cannot do seventh 
and eighth grade work successfully 
though they repeat a dozen times. Our 
educational system is a big sieve which 
sorts out intelligences of different grain. 
As we go up the grades the meshes be- 
come finer and finer and fewer are able 
to sift through to the next sieve. 

For this reason it is necessary to ques- 
tion the advisability of talking about 
blotting out illiteracy. Eugenic meas- 
ures aimed at raising the average of na- 
tional intelligence might in time create a 
nation in which every individual would 
be able to read intelligently the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but no edu- 
cational pressure can ever hope to make 
the lower ten per cent. in our nation 
literate. Eleven-year intelligence or the 
fifteen per cent. group next higher can 
be schooled in the three R’s. But the 
attainment possible for one of such age 
will not reach much further than read- 
ing and comprehending the following 
passage taken from the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test: 

“A recipe calls for milk, sugar, cornstarch 
and eggs. I have milk, sugar and eggs. 
What must I get before I can use the 
recipe? 

As the maximum reading achievement 
of twenty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States the above bears 
pondering. 

Undoubtedly the present per cent. of 
illiteracy can be considerably lowered. 
Unquestionably opportunity for school- 
ing should be so widespread that every 
boy and girl shall have as much educa- 
tion as he is capable of taking and the 
kind of education that is suitable for his 
intelligence. But let us cherish no de- 
lusions. Let us face the truth. Educa- 
tion is no panacea for national ills. It 
is not creative of ability. But it might 
direct the children that come to the 
school-room more efficiently than it 
does. 

Are we not perhaps blinding our- 
selves to the real issue when we attempt 
to measure the proficiency of our edu- 
cational system in terms of the per cent. 
of illiteracy in the country? Real na- 
tional achievement comes in the adop- 
tion of practical aims, in clear-cut recog- 
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nition of these aims, and in honesty in 
estimating the degree of success. 

For nearly fifty per cent. of our pop- 
ulation—who will never pass the level 
of thirteen years—the aim should be to 
establish habits of cleanliness, of indus- 
try, of self-control and to help the boy 
or girl place himself industrially. A 
follow-up system should be installed to 
prove that the schooling received is real- 
ly functioning. Half of our people will 
be more influenced by the big pictures 
on the silvered screen than by those in 
the standard magazines or the accom- 
panying stories. They will get their 
training in citizenship from street scenes 
and the policemen on the corner and 
not from reading political speeches or 
pondering the Constitution of state or 
nation. 

We must more seriously consider how 
to make education in the grades an ac- 
tual preparation for the life that the 
child’s native intelligence has fated him 
to live. Can we not find a better slogan 
than literacy with its suggestion of an 
impossible academic ideal? Who will 
coin a term that will fasten our atten- 
tion on the need for concrete training 
in doing things by the child and efficient 
vocational placement of the child as 
part of the duty of the school system? 


The Test Question 


* By Jutier Everts Ross 


EFORE we women begin campaign- 
ing, as we must ultimately do, for 
uniform marriage and divorce 

laws through all America, it were surely 
the part of wisdom to formulate our de- 
sires with such a degree of definiteness 
as to insure against working at cross 
purposes. When we have a universal 
law it must be a good law. This should 
not be too difficult if we fix our thought 
steadily upon the real, the only, object 
of marriage. 

At present, the national mind, with 
its masculine and its feminine precon- 
ceptions of justice, its legal and its cler- 
ical theories of public policy and of 
private duty, its obsession by the tradi- 
tion of male sex-proprietorship and of 
the economic dependence of women, is 
very near chaos. An immense majority 
of the people seem to have forgotten, or 
never to have known, that marriage, as 
a social institution, is concerned with 
breeding and only with breeding. They 
deal with marriage as an end in itself, 
which it never was and never can be. 
To the church it is a sacrament, in the 
legal code it is a contract, but the kernel 
in each idea is parenthood. A marriage 
is a license to create, under promise of 
rearing, the next generation, not a per- 
mit to exchange exclusive sex-privilege 
for support. There is nothing either 
holy or advantageous to the state in the 
mere union of man with woman. Why 
should society care whether they unite, 
temporarily or permanently or not at 





all, if the production and maintenance 
of future citizens were not involved? 

“Free” relationship of the sexes 
leads, it is true, to excess and its conse- 
quent evils—conditions baneful even to 
the sterile; but this aspect of the prob- 
lem is, chiefly, the affair of the physi- 
cian; it interests the law-maker only as 
it threatens the right of the new genera- 
tions to be well born; it stands apart 
from the marriage and divorce question 
in so far as it may be met by varying 
enactments in different localities. 

In revising the laws of marriage and 
divorce so as to make them beneficent 
and logical and unevadable throughout 
the states, we must be guided solely by 
consideration of offspring. Everything 
else is relative, non-essential. Sentiment, 
however ardent, social, pecuniary, psy- 
chological expediency—all must be 
consciously subordinated to the welfare 
of possible children. Let no one imagine 


The Wise 
By Jessica Royer 
Sober they go, 
The wise of earth, the ones who know. 
They know that only age shows truth, 
And what lacks proof 
Is but untruth. 


What is, is so. 

And disappointment’s nuncio 
They never meet who clearly see 
And ne’er outsee 

Reality. 


The wise? But no; 

They are the wise who do not know, 
For them the low-slipt evening sun 
Marks not what’s done 

But what’s begun. 


Time swift or slow 

Oft makes a truth of “may-be-so”; 
And ages prove they both are one, 
The thing begun 

And what is done. 


that this belittles love or discourages 
personality. On the contrary, it gives 
them immeasurably greater value. 

It may be said that such motives, be- 
ing individual, largely secret, often quite 
subconscious, are beyond the influence 
of the law.. Primarily they are, indeed, 
the concern of family and school and 
church instruction, but the law should 
not fail by its preliminary exactions and 
its prescription of the content of the 
marriage ceremony—to which, of 
course, may be added such exhortation 


and such blessing as religious or 
friendly feeling prompts—to stamp 


upon the minds of the would-be-weds 
the true meaning of their contract. 
Health, mental and physical, and 
compatibility tested by thorough mutual 
knowledge—these are indispensable to 
successful marriage. The law should 
require certified health and _ verified 
statement of at least a year’s intimate ac- 
quaintance before issuing a marriage li- 
cense, and the words pronounced before 
priestly or civil functionary should in- 


clude the express intention to produce 
and rear a family. 

This is supposed to be implicit in the 
present form, but how often are its 
phrases taken to mean anything but civic 
approval and churchly sanctification of 
the sex relationship? The whole cere- 
mony is, in fact, the placing of two be- 
ings of opposite sexes under obligation 
to cohabit for the rest of their lives at 
the man’s expense, with a recommenda- 
tion of patience and cheerfulness. Not 
a syllable of their duty and their respon- 
sibility to the race—no loophole of es- 
cape but into the grave. 

There are the divorce laws. There are 
—and many voices clamoring for and 
against them. There are men and women 
who would be pleased if the marriage 
state could be moved into and aban- 
doned like a new flat which one rents 
by the month. On the other hand, the 
Episcopal Church is trying to effect the 
forbidding of all divorce by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Does not reason indicate a point be- 
tween these two? And why not embody 
its conclusions in the marriage cere- 
mony itself? Should not the contract- 
ing parties know and acknowledge that. 
while their children are dependent, God 
and man are justified in holding them 
together? Only the development, in 
either parent, of an abnormal 
dition that menaces the well-being of 
the children, should be allowed as a 
ground for divorce while the children 
are dependent. After that period why 
should the tie still bind? Why. again. 
should society care? “Until death us 
do part” is an edict unnecessary where 
continued association is desired, cruel 
where it is not. When the young have 
matured, why should not those who, for 
any reason, wish to separate, be free to 
do so amicably and respectably, with- 
out recourse to accusation of w rong, to 
publicity and expensive legal _ pro- 
cess? Why not promise at the al- 
tar or in the courthouse, to re- 
main together so long as the needs 
of their family demand it and, 
after that, at their discretion ? 
It should be possible to end an un- 
fruitful marriage at any time by the 
scientifically attested statement of such 
failure before the proper authority. 

Here presents itself the knotty prob- 
lem of wife-support big to be 
dealt with briefly, but one which reason 
can and soon must solve. 

The writer’s attitude does not signify 
opposition to medically advised and 
supervised birth-control, which seems a 
necessity while the race remains un- 
sanely over-sexed; neither is she blind 
to the many difficulties that rear their 
heads: these are suggestions for discus- 
sions which we must not hesitate to 
make free and frank. Above all, how- 
ever, let us never lose sight of the in- 
disputable fact that the test question for 
every proposed public action is: “ How 
will it affect the children? ’ 


con- 


own 


too 
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Our Own Four Pages 


OR some time a desire has been expressed by the mem- 

bers of the National League of Women Voters to have, 
somewhere, space all our own in which could be published 
brief accounts of the everyday doings of the League. Editors 
have been more than generous in opening their columns to 
general aspects of League work and it is with no feeling that 
the space so ungrudgingly given has been inadequate that the 
Board of Directors has finally decided on a new venture— 
the use of four pages in every issue of the Woman Citizen. 
The Board believes that the four pages can be devoted to sys- 
tematic information about plans, persons, and happenings 
such as would scarcely furnish material for magazine arti- 
cles, but which will still contribute to the success of the things 
the League stands for, by bringing all state Leagues into 
closer touch with one another and with the national organiza- 
tion. The present issue of the Woman Citizen sees the begin- 
ning of an effort to provide such a news-bulletin as might have 
been sent through the post to every member if cost were not 
prohibitive. The members of the Board ask the cooperation 
of League women in making the venture a success. Every 
woman voter is invited to join the news-gathering staff and 
to send to Washington headquarters any bit of news, any 
pertinent comment, and any suggestion for betterment, which 
will help to strengthen interest in the work of the League. 

ELIzABETH J. Hauser, Secretary. 


Democracy’s Problem 


. many problems involved in the successful working 
out of the ideal of government by the people, to my mind, 
simmer down to two: first, how to get the average citizen, man 
or woman, into the habit of voting at every election, and 
second, how to get that same average citizen into the habit of 
thinking about public affairs in the light of the good of the 
whole people. During the next two months the members of 
the League of Women Voters will have the best possible 
chance to help in establishing the first of these habits for 
women voters. Throughout the rest of the year they will be 
working to form the second, but that first habit is our imme- 
diate and poignant concern. Because the next two months 
do give us our great chance, it is of urgent importance that 
League members make sure that there is no possible slip-up 
in their own voting and that they do their utmost to spread in- 
formation to all other women in their community as to place, 
—_ and the technical processes of registering and marking 
a ballot. 


We must not assume that all women are now entirely fam- 
iliar with these practical details of citizenship. A man very 
active in politics in a large city once told me that in several 
elections within his memory there had been enough ballots 
thrown out because of technical errors in marking to have 
elected the defeated candidates to important offices. 

If that is true among men with their long experience, we 
must expect that a good deal of effort will be needed again 
this year to enable the millions of recently enfranchised 
women to register their choice of candidates in legal form. 

I do not need to tell the League of Women Voters that its 
concern as an organization is not to tell women whom to vote 
for but how to vote, and I urge that during the next two 
months every local League do all in its power to that end. 
Particularly should Leagues in states which have not yet held 
their primary elections stress the importance of voting in the 
primary, which is often the practically decisive step and 
always of extreme significance in the final result. 

Maup Woop Park. 


The New Union of Women 
O COSTA RICA belongs the credit of being the first 


country to effect formal organization of a local unit of 
the Pan-American Association for the Advancement of 
Women, the international union of women which grew out of 
the Pan-American Conference at Baltimore. When Mme. 
Sara de Quiros, official conference delegate, returned to Costa 
Rica in July, she immediately called a meeting of her country- 
women, gave them a full acceunt of the conference, and of its 
wonderful daughter, the new Pan-American Association. With 
much enthusiasm, Costa Rican women immediately appointed 
a committee to effect formal organization as a national unit 
and will begin at once the consideration of plans to make the 
whole Association a vital force in international understanding 
and amity. Word has not yet come from other countries, but 
the farewell letters of delegates, as one by one they have 
sailed for their home countries, have been beautiful expres- 
sions of appreciation to the League of Women Voters for all 
the conference has meant and all it will mean in the work for 
the advancement of women. Dona Bertha Lutz’s letter con- 
tained these words: 

“ T cannot go without thanking the League of Women Voters 
for the wonderful welcome given me all through this country 
and for the splendid opportunities extended to me and to the 
women of my country through the Pan-American Conference. 
That event shall be a stimulus the result of which I hope to 
lay before you some day. Not only that, but my stay in this 
country has enabled me to learn so much about the woman’s 
movement and the constructive work of women that it will 
save us many blunders and enable us to advance with more 
security and chance of ultimate and not delayed success. I 
a it will mean an advance of almost a hundred years 

or us.” 


HE woman candidate is the new doctor come to town and 
she cannot expect to fare better than he does. When she 
fails to gain a nomination, it does not mean that there is a pre- 
judice against women in office. It means merely that society 
does not readily accept any innovation.—Mrs. Ann Webster, 
New Mexico. 


HEN you get a contest between political parties for good 
government instead of for spoils you will see real dem- 
ocracy.—Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, New York. 
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The Question of Questionnaires 


HIS being election year, it is open season for candidates, 

primary and otherwise. With varying results, local and 
state leagues have gone gunning with “ Questionnaires to 
Candidates.” 

To the uninitiated, it should be explained that candidates 
for county, state, and national offices are being sent a list 
with requests for answers. A double purpose is apparent be- 
hind these questions: First, to emphasize for the candidate 
that certain issues loom large and important on the horizon 
of a good-sized group of women, which serves to impress the 
issues themselves more clearly on his mind; second, to secure 
a real expression of opinion from the candidate so that the 
voting public may know how that candidate regards these 
issues. In general, results of the questionnaire are tabulated. 
printed, and distributed to women voters without comment. 
This is part of the League’s scheme of education for women 
voters. 

The most salient fact is that the successful questionnaire is 
the short one. A few pertinent questions so phrased that 
brief answers (preferably “ yes” or “no”) may cover the 
point, not only receive prompter replies and from more candi- 
dates, but are easier to tabulate and so make the material 
available for a wider voting public. Somewhere between the 
magic three and the classic nine we would put the ideal 
number. 

Curious twists in human nature have come to light as the 
result of these questionnaires. Some newspapers and some 
candidates take the position that questionnaires are an unjusti- 
fiable form of heckling. As one editorial puts it, “ What busi- 
ness is it of the women how these candidates think now on 
these subjects? When these issues arise in the legislature 
they will be all more or less party matters and the candidate 
will then vote in accordance with party theory.” 

But much of the editorial comment has been favorable, for 
one editor thus discusses the Nebraska questionnaire, which 
received wide publicity: “‘ Nebraska women showed that they 
are thinking along the right lines in their questionnaire, and 
since they are to take a part in politics, they have resolved 
to take an intelligent part.” 

The writer has talked with many of the questioned in sev- 
eral states. The most interesting point gleaned from these 
conversations is that candidates are not quite sure why women 
want to know the things asked nor just what use they expect 
to make of the information. As one candidate put it, waving 
the questionnaire: “ It looks so innocent and yet these women 
have gone to so much trouble and follow it up so carefully. | 
can’t make out just which position they think I ought to take. 
I would feel more comfortable if they would just come out 
and say, ‘If you will do or say so and so, I'll vote for you. 
If not, I won’t.’. Then I’d know where I was.”—M. S. E. 


The Work of the Speakers’ Bureau 


A RARE opportunity came to the Speakers’ Bureau imme- 

diately after the Pan-American Conference of Women, 
when the Brazilian Commission asked the League to share in 
the western tour of Dona Bertha Lutz, Brazilian delegate to 
the Conference. Accordingly, under the joint auspices of the 
Commission, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the League, the brilliant young Brazilian spoke in Lincoln 
(Nebraska), St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Santa Fé, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Reno, Salt Lake City, Chicago, Madison 
(Wisconsin), Toledo and Dayton. In every city Dona Bertha 
Lutz and Mr. Sampaio, of the Commission, who accompanied 
her, were entertained by the League of Women Voters. Too 
much cannot be said of the inspiration Dona Bertha brought to 
the local organizations. Of her stay in New Mexico, Mrs. 
Gerald Cassidy, president of the State League, said that a 
mass meeting arranged in the auditorium of the new State 
Museum, which is used for all civic meetings which are not 
propaganda, brought out one of the largest audiences Santa Fé 
has ever seen. Mrs. Cassidy thinks it “ one of the most, if not 
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the most, enthusiastic meetings of women ever held” in the 
city. Mrs. W. A. Stockley, of the Nevada League, was equally 
enthusiastic and wrote to ask that the League of which she is 
president be notified whenever prominent speakers are in the 
West, so that Nevada women may arrange, whenever possible, 
to hear them. 

Comments from other western cities show how eagerly 
Leagues in western states welcome speakers who come fresh 
from League meetings in other parts of the country. The 
tour of Dona Bertha Lutz opens up a new vista of opportunity 
for the Bureau. Speakers of her prominence and interna- 
tional significance will not always be available, but the states 
are interested in what other state Leagues are doing and the 
Bureau is planning to develop an interchange between states. 
As a first step in this work, arrangements were made with the 
Loar Cooperative Chautauquas of Bloomington, Illinois, to 
have Mrs. Lewis Rose, first vice-president of the Connecticut 
League, speak under the auspices of the Chautauqua in Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and South Dakota, for three weeks in July and 
August. Mrs. Rose, who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour of Europe, took as her subject, “The Awakening 
of the European Woman,” comparing the economic and polli- 
tical work of European women with that of American women 
and making clear the purposes of the League of Women Vot- 
ers. In almost every community she visited, Mrs. Rose was the 
guest of the local League or woman’s club at a luncheon or 
dinner. Conferences with state and local boards were arranged 
in which the methods and work of the Connecticut League 
were explained and an interchange of ideas effected. Mrs. 
Rose will extend her trip to include other western states, going 
to some places as special representative of the national organ- 
ization and traveling part of her way with Mrs. Charles 
Dietrich, sixth regional director. 

Members of state and local Leagues and standing com- 
mittee chairmen can be of great assistance to other Leagues 
whenever the Bureau learns of their being in some locality 
other than their own. Speakers’ service of this kind could 
be greatly extended if the Bureau knew in advance when 
League officers and interested members are to be in different 
places. The Bureau has been greatly helped this summer by 
Miss Gertrude Watkins, one of the national organizers, in New 
Hampshire; by Mrs. Casper Whitney, of New York. in Colo- 

rado; by Mrs. Rose in Oklahoma; by Miss Mary Ely in New 
Mexico; by Mrs. William Palmer Lucas in W iPrstied and 
Oregon, and by Mrs. Winfield Smith in California. 


New Offices 


HE Department of Training for Citizenship, of which Miss 

Belle Sherwin is national director, is now occupying new 

and more commodious offices at 811 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. The Cleveland League of Women Voters shares 

the new quarters with the department, an arrangement which 

is proving helpful to both the department and the local 
organization. 

Carrying on the work in the new offices under Miss Sher- 
win’s direction, is Miss Margaret Johnson, assistant director, 
whose talents especially fit her for the constant research neces- 
sary to supply League members throughout the country with 
the most recent information concerning the many subjects 
citizens should know about. Miss Helen Rocca, who comes 
this month from the University of California, will direct the 
study-courses which state and local Leagues will be carrying 
on this winter. Assistant secretary in the department is Miss 
Elizabeth Buel, who was so successful in her work in the pub- 
lications division at the Baltimore convention. Another 
worker for the department is Mildred Ockert Waugh, who has 
the gift of making technical data useful to local Leagues by 
presenting them in short and readable form without sacrifice 
ef content or accuracy. 

In accordance with Miss Sherwin’s aim to have all material 

issued by her department technically correct and both simple 
ia attractive in form, a number of consultants have been 
asked to make up an advisory committee and to work over 
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thoroughly every educational undertaking of the League. Mr. 
Raymond Moley, director of the Cleveland Foundation, for- 
merly of the Political Science Department-of Western Reserve 
University, well known for his Americanization textbooks for 
immigrants, is preparing a complete and concise textbook on 
government for use by civic classes of local Leagues. Mr. 
C. C. Maxey, formerly of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York and now professor of political science at Western 
Reserve University, and Mr. A. R. Hatton, who has been 
markedly successful in his work as field agent for the Na- 
tional Municipal League and in his direction of the educa- 
tional work for the city manager idea in Cleveland, are the 
other members of the consultant committee. 

It is the aim of the department to give every woman in the 
country who wants to know, a chance to learn the things which 
are vital to good government. 


* * * x 


The Department of Training for Citizenship reminds you 
ihat you can order from the new offices, 811 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, “ nuggets” for general distribution. 

The Direct Primary—A Voting Chance for Every Citizen. 
Packets of 100, $2.00. Ten packets, $15.00. 

Speaking of the Direct Primary. Packets of 100, $1.00. 
Ten packets, $7.00. 

The next material issued by the department will be a sug- 
gested study-course, Your State Election Laws. 

Place your orders now for immediate delivery. 


Federal Measures the League Supports 


HE Senate, in committee of the whole, brought to an end 

the consideration of H. R. 7456, otherwise the Fordney 
tariff bill, by a vote on August 19, and cleared the ground 
for action on other measures. 

Cable Bill—H. R. 12022: For the independent citizenship 
of women. No action was taken by the Immigration Commit- 
tee on the Cable bill while the tariff bill was pending, but 
with the latter disposed of, an early report is expected from 
the committee. 

Kahn-Jones Bill—H. R. 11490: Providing for the transfer 
of the work of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
to the Department of Justice. Owing to the approaching re- 
cess of the House and the absence of many of the committee 
members, it was not possible for Chairman Volstead to se- 
cure a quorum of the Judiciary Committee in June to consider 
this measure. A hearing was held on June 6, when represent- 
atives from the War Department, the Treasury, and the Inter- 
departmental Board spoke in favor of the transfer. The bill 
was supported at the hearing by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
vice-chairman of the Republican National Committee; Dr. 
Hugh Young of Johns Hopkins; and Dr. William F. Snow 
and Bascom Johnson, of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. There were no opponents of the measure. 

Voigt Bill—H. R. 8086 (The filled-milk bill): This 
measure, prohibiting the interstate shipment of compounds 
composed of milk and fats or oils other than milk fat, and 
known as filled-milk, passed the House, May 25, by a vote 
of 250 to 40, and the bill was given hearings early in August 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, of which Senator McKinley is 
chairman. Dr. McCullum of Johns Hopkins was the prin- 
cipal witness for the bill, and his testimony was based on 
experiments made in his laboratory. Mrs. Edward P. Costi- 
gan made a statement concerning the interest of the National 
League of Women Voters in the measure. The testimony of 
the opponents of the bill was devoted largely to the relative 
merits of all tinned milk products. The committee has made 
no report. 

Sterling-Lehlbach Bill—S. 13: For reclassification of the 
federal civil service. The status of the reclassification bill 
remains the same as the last report on the measure. The bill 
passed the House September 15; it was favorably reported 
by the Civil Service Committee of the Senate, and it was re- 
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ferred to the Senate Appropriations Committee, in whose 
hands it has been ever since. 

Sterling-Towner Bill—H.R.7: To create a Department of 
Education, etc. There have been no new developments on 
this measure. The bill is still in committee in both the House 
and the Senate. 

Fess Amendmenit—H. F. 21: To the Smith-Hughes act, to 
increase appropriation for vocational education and home 
economics. The House Committee on Education, which has 
this bill under consideration, has made no report. A hear- 
ing was given February 4, 1921. 

Sheppard-Towner Act—For the protection of maternity 
and infancy. Information from states continues to carry 
encouraging accounts of acceptances of the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner act. So far forty-two states have indi- 
cated acceptance. Many of the plans and programs of state 
board of health officials have been submitted to the Children’s 
Bureau for approval, and states are already proceeding to 
carry the plans into effect. The winter will find the work 
pretty generally under way in most of the states. The 
status of the six remaining states is as follows: In Wash- 
ington the governor has failed to act; Rhode Island’s legis- 
lature did not act upon the bill accepting the provisions of 
the law; the bill passed the House in Louisiana but it was 
defeated in the Senate; New York, Massachusetts and Maine 
made provision for state funds for the development of child 
welfare programs, declining federal aid. In New York 
$160,000 was appropriated for child welfare for the fiscal 
year, which is an increase of more than 433 per cent over 
the amount appropriated last year, an increase directly at- 
tributable to interest stimulated by the federal act. In Maine 
the governor pledged $5,000 from his contingency fund for 
child welfare. Massachusetts appropriated $15,000 for 
maternity welfare work. The Massachusetts League reports: 
“The amount is based on an annual expenditure ot $40,000 
to $50,000 in addition to the $16,000 which was appropriated 
for this purpose in the General Appropriation Bill.” 


What Did the Senator Mean? 


Mr. R—Why did not the committee. then report such amend- 
ments as it was willing to stand upon? Why did the committee 
elect to pursue a course that will make necessary the constant re- 
vision by the committee of its own work? P 

Mr, W.—To meet new facts and new conditions as those condi- 
tions have constantly arisen. 

Mr. R.—Oh.—Congressional Recoxd, August 3, 1922. 


ND now the thing that we want to know 

Is what did the Senator mean by “Oh”? 
It’s seldom the Record of Congress prints 
A passage like this, wholly barren of hints 
As to gentlemen’s bias and attitudes, so 
What did the Senator mean by “Oh”? 


Did he speak it calmly as satisfied 

With what the other had just replied? 
Did he utter it hoarsely, as deeply pained 
By a puzzling matter so ill explained? 

Did he say it with irony, bitter and slow? 
What did the Senator mean by “Oh”? 


Did he speak in apology, meaning, say, 
The course explained was a splendid way 
For committee to act, or was disgust 

For the course apparent, and deep distrust 
The thing that he made the word bestow? 
What did the Senator mean by “Oh’ ? 


Voters, we cannot let things like this pass. 
How in the world are we ever to class 
That “Oh” in the Senator’s record? Shall we 
Endorse what he said or object bitterly? 
How shall we rate him, a friend or a foe? 
What did the Senator mean by “Oh”? 


What’s to prevent any Senator now, 

When up for election, from telling us how 

He beamed with approval or quivered with rage 

As proved by his “Oh”? (Record, such-and-such page), 
No one can guess just how far things may go. 

What did the Senator mean by “Oh”? 
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What the Local Leagues Are Doing 


|e many states orders are going out to Republicans to reg- 
ister only those men and women known to be Republicans. 
and to Democrats to register only those known to be Demo- 
crats. This means that the independent or undecided voter 
is not being looked after. Theoretically. no citizen should 
have to be urged or reminded to register; actually, most citi- 
zens have to be reminded repeatedly and especially urged 
to do it. This is particularly true of women and markedly 
so of those women who are not definitely affiliated politically. 
In all parts of the country Leagues are realizing that to get 
the women to the polls at election time is a part of the edu- 
cational work to which they have committed themselves. and 
the first step in this is registration. 

Even where the political parties as organizations are func- 
tioning officially and getting their members out. the hiatus 
exists for the independents and the undecideds. Many 
Leagues are making this their special business. The League 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, has taken definite steps to assure 
that there shall be no gap in the columns of voting women. 
rhey have called a meeting of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic chairmen for the Congressional district in which Terre 
Haute is situated, the county chairmen, the district for the 
League, and the heads of the leading local Leagues in the 
district, to make such plans as will assure that all the women 
register and vote. 

The League will put cards of yellow and blue lettering in 
downtown windows, bearing instructions as to the dates and 
method of registering. Appeals will be made through let- 
ters to all women’s organizations—auxiliaries, lodges. etc. 
Two League women have consented to hold a meeting for all 
foreign-born women who are privileged to vote. They will 
instruct these foreign-born voters and a speaker from the 
League will talk to them. The political chairmen and the 
League chairman will be in constant touch and conference. 


[ occurred to the president of the Virginia League, Miss 
Adele Clark, that as a Richmond newspaper was making 
a feature of news by radio, the editor might be willing to 
let the League do a little of the talking. The editor gladly 
promised five minutes once a week, and Miss Roberta Well- 
ford seized the opportunity given by the “ No More War ” 
demonstration to lead off with a talk, ‘“‘ The Ways to Peace.” 

Since then, every Thursday evening finds a little group of 
League women in a room high over the city with windows 
that look down on Capitol Square, waiting for that precious 
five-minute chance to talk of national and state work with 
special emphasis on local and immediately interesting 
activities. 

“The operator leads off with base-ball scores and market 
quotations,” Miss Wellford says, “and then it is a toss-up 
between ‘ Bed Time Stories’ and ourselves. In our sanguine 
moments we visualize a hasty shifting of receivers from 
the fans’ and farmers’ ears to those of their hitherto inacces- 
sible but henceforth not unaware women. We were advised 
to write out what we wished to say so that there should be 
no hesitation and no loss of time. Every second counts in 
radio. Radio speaking must be rather slow and very dis- 
tinct. You talk into what looks like a flat bowl made of 
wood—not unreminiscent of some of the faces one has talked 
to before. There is no aid of gesture and of course no re- 
sponse, but you keep going, imagining nice pictures of 
groups listening in. Perhaps it is just as well we can’t see 
the fans as the change comes from scores to citizenship.” 


U NDER the chairmanship of Miss Gertrude Ely, of Bryn 
Mawr, the Lower Merion Township League of Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, has been conducting a series 
of weekly “ see your county first” motor tours, which serve 
the double purpose of providing funds for League citizen- 
ship lectures-and giving women valuable information about 
the part of the country they live in. Any who chooses may 
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go on a trip by paying seventy-five cents, and many women 
who do not own motor cars have found the trips as improv- 
ing to body as to mind. A League that can devise a money- 
making scheme so practical and so friendly will not lack 
support. 


ANY interesting examples of the methods used by state 

and local Leagues to give authentic and unpartisan in- 
formation concerning candidates, and about the practical 
details of registration and voting, have come to the Wash- 
ington office. One is from Canton, Ohio. In a forty-eight- 
page booklet the Canton League of Women Voters has 
sounded the key-note of citizenship—V ote at the Primaries! 
Designed to supply information to voters in the primaries, 
each page is divided into two columns, the first reserved for 
information concerning qualifications of voters, primary 
laws, marking ballots, and details of all information ordi- 
narily sought by voters, followed by statements of the duties 
of each officer to be voted for. A statement of salary. staff, 
and salary of staff is included. In the second column of 
each page space is provided for photographs and statements 


of candidates of all parties. arranged alphabetically. In a 
word, the new voter has all required information before 


her. She can see at a glance who is permitted to vote. the 
qualifications, the hours of voting, her ballot. the primary 
laws (briefly digested), and she also has before her photo- 
graphs and statements of every candidate standing for 
nomination. 

Another example from the same state is in the official 
state bulletin. The Ohio League of Women Voters devotes 
the July issue of The Ohio Woman Voter to information con- 
cerning the primaries and to publication of the replies to 
the League’s questionnaire, which were received from candi- 
dates. In addition to the replies to specific questions, con- 
siderable space is devoted to personal histories of candidates, 
photographs, and to their unsolicited statements. On _ the 
whole, Ohio voters cannot contend, after the primaries of 
1922, that no effort was made to supply unbiased information 
to them. 


i fiaeag Indianapolis League recently took over for one day 
a chain of gasoline-filling stations in the city. Mem- 
bers of the League, dressed in overalls, sold gasoline at the 
various stations and profits for the day were turned over 
to the organization. Publicity in this affair worked both for 
the League and for the newly-organized company operating 
the stations. Post-cards were sent to a thousand or more 
League members calling their attention to the fact that on 
the last Monday of each month gasoline could be purchased 
of a certain committee and that profits would accrue to the 
League. 


HE Coatesville (Pennsylvania) League, Miss Elizabeth 

Baker, chairman, sends to every woman whose name ap- 
pears in the list of local voters, an interrogatory on the 
county courts. It contains twenty-six questions covering the 
whole work of courts and court officers and gives the voter 
a thorough understanding of exactly what a court does and 
what part in its doings each officer plays. 

CONSTITUTIONAL convention and reorganization of 
LA the state government bulk large in the plans of the 
Pennsylvania League, and a recent poll of candidates for 
ihe legislature shows a majority in favor of League plans. 
Of 178 candidates questioned, only sixteen declared against 
the convention and forty-four were non-committal. 


O LESS than fourteen of the seventeen candidates for 

the offices of governor, lieutenant-governor and U. S. 
senator accepted the Boston League’s invitation to a non-par- 
tisan tea on September 6, and explained their views on a 
number of matters the League had suggested as of spevial 
interest to women voters. 
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City Clubs and Civic Clubs 
(Continued from page 11) 


grew out of the suffrage organization 
and is practically the Duchess County 
League of Women Voters. After suf- 
frage was won it became a city club, 
and then, finding their interests wider 
than the Poughkeepsie city limits, the 
members invited in the women of the 
whole county. They take part in po- 
litical matters of all sorts, and back 
town and county civic movements. Very 
justly they say, “We are now recog- 
nized by our city officials as a civic 
force in the community.” 

The other “ different ” club is the City 
Club of Milwaukee. At first we thought 
is shouldn’t be included, and then we 
thought it should, and then we decided 
it had to be. Why? Because its mem- 
bers are men as well as women. It was 
founded in 1909, and has fifteen active 
committees doing civic work. They feel 
that their most attractive feature is their 
semi-weekly lectures, which are the best 
in Milwaukee. 

The Woman’s Civic Club of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, is just now in 
the throes of reorganization. It ex- 
pects to graduate into a departmented 
Woman’s Club, and as it has moved into 
its new club house the change is now 
merely a matter of name and details. 
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It is a long jump in miles from Penn- 
sylvania to Washington, but not so long 
in aspiration, for the Centralia women 
of that state are hoping for the new 
club house which Wilkes-Barre has just 
achieved. The Centralia Women’s Civic 
Club gave a Home Products Exhibit in 
cooperation with the local Chamber of 
Commerce and netted nearly enough to 
build their new home. 

A brand-new thing in club houses is 
owned by the Women’s Civic Improve- 
ment Club of Fountain, Colorado, which 
has just taken over the Congregational 
Church, refurbished it, and assumed its 
mortgage. They are making a com- 
munity center of it, and plan to have 
the public library in the building. This 
is the sort of civic work which means 
so much to a small community. 

It has always seemed by the very na- 
ture of things that women should be able 
to run “food rooms” successfully, but 
according to many of the clubs their 
meals have been more convenient than 
remunerative. Therefore we fell on the 
Tarrytown news with a shout of renewed 
belief. The Women’s Civic League of 
Tarrytown and North Tarrytown runs a 
tea room and a cafeteria, and they bring 
in a good revenue. It also rents nine 
bedrooms, which are always occupied, 
and are of great material help. The 
dues of this energetic club are only two 
dollars a year, and yet they own their 
own home, and maintain a neighbor- 
hood house with a social service worker, 
a district nurse, a playground, Ameri- 
canization classes, a T. B. clinic, and a 
pre- and post-natal clinic. It sounds al- 
most super-human. 

Philadelphia has handled the problem 
of widespread interests in a large city in 
an interesting way of its own. The Civic 
Club, which claims to be the oldest wom- 
en’s civic club in the United States, does 
its detailed work through its Ward 
Branches work. Problems which affect 
the entire city are handled by the club 
as a whole, and their year book is an in- 
teresting account of watchful coopera- 
tion with and for the city. 

A very much younger organization 
which is doing remarkable work is the 
Women’s Civic Club of Utica. Only 
three years old and with yearly dues of 
only $5.00, it has its club house bought 
and furnished. It works in close co- 
operation with the Juvenile Court 
and with the City Court in_ its 
women’s cases. With other women’s 


organizations it maintains a_ civic 
visitor who does preventive work 
with youthful delinquents. The Amer- 


icanization work of the club is 
unique. That Committee visits all ap- 
plicants for naturalization, becomes ac- 
quainted with their homes and _ their 
families, helps them to meet the condi- 
tions laid down by the Court, and finally 
acquaints the judge who is to pass on 
the applicant with all its findings. 

It is interesting to know how much all 
this civic work is costing the women who 
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do it, and for this reason we have noted 
the dues of many of the clubs. They 
range from two dollars to twenty-five, 
with most of them under fifteen. Figures 
for men’s city clubs indicate that their 
scale of dues is noticeably higher than 
those of corresponding women’s clubs. 
They seem to range from five dollars to 
sixty dollars. Miss Grace Treat, of the 
Cleveland Club, believes that because of 
the low dues women’s clubs practice 
“many economies which may be disci- 
plinary, but tend to absorb valuable en- 
ergy which might be used to better ad- 
vantage.” Undoubtedly the low scale 
has been due to a fear of tending to ex- 
clude possible members. 

Such civic work as we have pictured 
promises much for the future of citizen- 
ship in the United States. It looks for- 
ward to an electorate which shall be 
both intelligent and interested, and there 
could be no finer thing for any com- 
munity than this. The women’s clubs 
are making this return for the time and 
money spent on them. We have told of 
club houses, of club financing, and 
all those houses and moneys and labor 
are bearing this fruit of better citizen- 
ship for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. 
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In our last Club article the Sylvester 
Women’s Club of Georgia was assigned to 
Louisiana. We do know better geography 
than that. But in abbreviating Georgia the 
G got changed to an L and that’s how it 
happened. Also on page 4 we called the 
Woman’s City Club of New York just a 
plain Woman’s Club. 
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Do Equality Laws Equalize? 
(Continued from page 13) 


created him a viscount and specifically 
named her his successor in default of 
a male heir. She is young, able and 
vigorous in appearance, with great di- 
rectness and charm, and has already 
made a record as a leader of women 
and a courageous fighter for equality, 
beginning with her work with Mrs. 
Pankhurst. As Mrs. Humphrey Mack- 
worth she led several deputations to 
Parliament and was among those ar- 
rested and sent to prison. 

Last March Lady Rhondda’s petition 
came before the Committee for Privi- 
leges of the House of Lords, and by a 
vote of 7 to 1 was favorably reported. 
In ordinary course, the report of the 
committee would have settled the mat- 
ter, but the Lord Chancellor (the former 
Mr. F. E. Smith, now Lord Birken- 
head), an anti-suffragist, with a bitter 
record before the war, and a leading 
member of the Government which 
passed the Sex Disqualification Re- 
moval Act at the end of it, now took a 
hand. He opposed the report so vig- 
orously that it was sent back to the 
Committee, which he proceeded to pack 
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with lay peers as well as law lords for 
the recent rehearing. Thirty-one at- 
tended. The former attorney general, 
Sir Gordon Hewitt, had supported Lady 
Rhondda’s claim at the first hearing, 
but had since been appointed Lord 
Chief Justice. He was succeeded by 
Sir Ernest Pollock, an opponent, who 
assisted the Lord Chancellor in defeat- 
ing the petition. 

Lady Rhondda’s lawyer based his 
argument on the words of the Act: “A 
person shall not be disqualified by sex 
or marriage from exercising any pub- 
lic function.” The attorney general 
contended that sitting and legislating 
in the House of Lords is not a “ public 
function,” and the committee by a vote 
of 20-4 agreed with him and denied the 
petition! So the House of Lords is 
at present still as safe as any other old 
gentleman’s club from the invasion of 
women. Sooner or later the right of 
the twenty English peeresses involved 
in Lady Rhondda’s case, several of 
whom listened to the proceedings from 
the gallery, must be granted. But not, 
apparently, by the government which 
pledged itself “to remove all existing 
inequalities in the law as between men 
and women,” and which put through 
the Sex Disqualification Removal Act. 
Lady Rhondda herself says the denial 
of her claim is of trifling importance 
in comparison with the demonstration 
that the Act is “a scrap of paper.” 
“This case has shown the working of 
the political machinery against women 
in all its nakedness,” was her comment. 
“We have had too much faith in this 
government and our ‘charter of free- 
dom.’ It means nothing at all! ” 

What is true of British legislation 
for equality is true of American. Work- 
ing for such measures is perhaps a 
means of educating some women who 
cannot be roused from indifference or 
complacency in any other way, and the 
removal of some discriminations is un- 
doubtedly technically necessary, as was 
the winning of the right to vote. But 
mere laws or constitutional amend- 
ments to establish equality are proving 
themselves to be apples of Sodom. 
They lull women into a false sense of 
security and stupid satisfaction with 
their theoretical status, and become 
dust and ashes under a test. It is far 
more self-respecting and effective to 
wipe out all remaining discriminations 
by direct action as the legislative equals 
of men, than by indirect action as lob- 
byists on the doorsteps of legislatures 
and parliaments. If women’s organiza- 
tions would use their power and money 
to put qualified women into govern- 
ment, with a half-share as the goal, in- 
stead of concentrating on these grudg- 
ing laws, our whole progress would be 
faster, and the most vital thing of all 
would be accomplished: women would 
be taking an equal and a human part 
in affairs, instead of theorizing about 
it, and their views of themselves and 





the world’s view of them as “ inferior ” 
would be gone forever. But if we go 
around the long way and after years 
of effort get these laws on the statute 
books, the fundamental injustice, a gov- 
ernment and a legal and judicial sys- 
tem founded and administered by men, 
remains blocking the path like a stone 
wall. As I wrote recently in an article 
published elsewhere: “ Our male institu- 
tions will be humanized when women 
as legislators re-make laws, as lawyers 
interpret them, as judges apply them, 
as jurors render verdicts.” 

And British women are beginning not 
only to see, but to act upon this prin- 
ciple. The Woman’s Freedom League, 
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for example, founded by that intrepid 
veteran fighter for equality, Mrs. De- 
spard, stands for “ three hundred wom- 
en in the House of Commons,” and is 
preparing to campaign actively for the 
large number of qualified women al- 
ready accepted as candidates. In that 
direction lies equality. 
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The printer in the open shop set up a 
poster to advertise an address by a militant 
suffraget. Her subject was, “ Woman: 
Without Her, Man Would Be a Savage.” 
When the speaker called for the posters the 
proofreader had to leave town suddenly, for 
the flaming sheets read, “ Woman, Without 
Her Man, Would Be a Savage.”—American 
Labor World. 
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FRIENDS — 
always and all ways 


The Noiseless Typewriter is the 
silent partner of the telephone. 


No longer need you wave a com- 


manding “stop” to your stenog- 
rapher every timie you pick up the 


The Noiseless speeds along so 
quietly that your stenographer can 
work close beside your elbow with- 
out annoyance—yes, even when 
you are talking “long-distance”. 
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“The Makin’s ” 
(Continued from page 8) 
install for them similar chapters. 


In addition, this fall West Virginia 
is sending a team to the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, to compete against club teams 
from all over the country. This team 
will include Eleanor Bigelow, Wood 
County, state canning club champion: 
Jessie Davis, Wirt County, a canning 
club girl for five years; Eleanor Tal- 
bott, Upshur County, a second year sew- 
ing champion; Harold Black, Wirt 
County, most outstanding boy at State 
Boy’s Camp; James Brewster, Lewis 
County, most outstanding boy volunteer: 
Harry Cook, Wyoming County, leading 
club boy in southern West Virginia. 

A proof of 4-H appeal is that this 
year seventy of the young men and 
women who have grown up in club 
work and who are beyond the age when 
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they can carry 4-H projects, feel so 
keenly what 4-H has done for them that 
they have volunteered their time this 
summer in reaching other boys and 
girls by helping in the various county 
camps. They are serving without com- 
pensation. Besides, a number of 
former club members who are now in 
the State University and the colleges 
of West Virginia, are preparing them- 
selves for leadership in the work. 

Definite effort is made to make the 
children sense the relationship between 
club work and their school, and they 
show a gratifying response. One of 
them, Frank Reynolds, aged fourteen, 
gives an interesting viewpoint: 

“The teacher is more theoretical 
while the farmer is more practical. 
Therefore, I think I should take each 
one’s advice concerning different ques- 
tions. When the county agent is farmer 
and teacher combined he is both theo- 
retical and practical. So the county 
agent is the best along all lines, unless 
it is some one who has specialized in 
the particular things you want to 
know.” 

One of the girls declared that her 
garden was as valuable to her as so 
much time spent in school. She found 
that garden work was a direct method 
of developing herself from all angles. 
*“We .|have to have brains and know 
how to use them. We must have hands 


and know how to work skillfully. We 
have to have a heart that makes us 
true, honest and generous. We have 


to have health and see that we have ac- 
quired habits that will keep our bodies 
strong.” 

The question of giving school credit 
for club work was discussed in the 
schools of Huntington, Cabell County, 
not long ago. One of the club boys was 
present at a meeting where disinclina- 
tion to grant school credit for work 
done in the clubs, was expressed. The 
boy spoke up: 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference 
whether we get credit or not. You 
can’t keep a club member from getting 
credit for his club work when it comes 
to examination, anyway.” 

These clubs have also had a good ef- 
fect in many communities in strength- 
ening the confidence of the people in 
the county agent’s and home demonstra- 
tion agent’s work. A former club mem- 
ber sensed this influence: 

“Before our club was organized 
many farmers in our vicinity scoffed at 
county agents and other government 
agricultural agents. They also thought 
that the agricultural colleges were de- 
trimental instead of a help to the prac- 
tical farmer. Since the children of 
such doubters have been in the club, 
most of them have had a complete re- 
versal of ideas and have welcomed help 
from the same source at which they 
used to laugh.” 

And after spending several months 
studying the club work in a number of 
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counties, Miss Emily Hoag, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says: 

“I consider your 4-H club plan the 
finest thing that has ever been done for 
country boys and girls. You have 
reached the boys and girls at just the 
right time, and have succeeded in mak- 
ing them once, and forever, county, 
state and national citizens.” 

The West Virginia leaders, like the 
club members, are confident that the 
club work is bringing satisfactory re- 
sults, and that the possibilities are al- 
most limitless. Their ideal is a well- 
balanced combination in camp activi- 
ties of all 4-H’s. Thus while the eco- 
nomic side of farm life has not been 
neglected in West Virginia, it has not 
been over-emphasized. The heart must 
be big. The brain must be keen. The 
body must be strong and healthy. The 
hand must be skillful. Nothing must 
be left out that makes a boy or girl a 
broad-minded leader. 

West Virginia believes that camp 
club work is the hope of the future for 
the country boy and girl. 


The Book Shelf 


The Mind in the Making, by James 
Harvey Robinson (Harpers, 1921): 
Why and how we think and don’t think. 
Clear, vivid picturing of the growth of 
our minds, and the equipment we have 
for solving today’s problems. As de- 
lightful to read as it is to think about. 
An eminent and socially-minded histo- 
rian’s fascinating attempt to think and 
write clearly about thinking.—M. A. 

Glimpses of the Moon, by Edith 
Wharton (Appleton, 1922): A brilliant 
novel about exceptional types of peo- 
ple. Technically admirable in Mrs. 
Wharton’s characteristically admirable 
way. It commands interest not only 
by its plot but by the skill with which 
Mrs. Wharton uses her keen tools. 

Humbug, by E. M. Delafield (Mac- 
millan, 1922): A slight story cast in the 
detailed autobiographical mold, writ- 
ten in protest against sentimental hy- 
pocrisy and parents’ loving tyranny 
over their children’s lives. A plea in 
fiction for the recognition of spades as 
spades. 

Assets of the Ideal City, by Charles 
M. Fassett (Crowell, 1922): A com- 
pact, fascinating study of modern ex- 
periments in city government. At once 
idealistic and soundly practical. A 


companion book to Mr. Fassett’s 
“Handbook of Municipal Govern- 
ment.” 

Joanna Godden, by Sheila Kaye- 


Smith (Dutton, 1922): A novel of the 
Sussex marshes, centering about a wom- 
an farmer’s vivid, masterful person- 
ality, as full of contradictions as of 
vitality. Joanna Godden herself is a 
real character and the book one of the 
most interesting of the year. 
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Cantilever ‘ve 
Stores 
Cut this out for arene. 
A Akron—11 Orpheum Arca 

4 Altoona—Bendheim’s, 130: oTith me a 
$ Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
* ‘“Asheville—Pollock’s 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Atlanta—Cariton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 




















































































Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Cc hicago | — 30 E. Randolph St. ‘(Room 502) 
1 —4750 Sheridan ~_ (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, . C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St, “(at 3rd.) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt od Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler 

———— Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. I. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—W: ler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & Co 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle _ Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe C 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 %. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Memphis—Odd Fellows Bldg. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 

Mt. Vernon N. Y.—A. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

New Britain-——-Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Cc. 


(2nd floor) 


(2nd floor) 
(Room 200) 
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St. Paul—43 E. 
Rt Load wo Brater Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. | 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arc’d | 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, I1l.--A. W. Klaholt 

Springfield, Mas: Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson S 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

y 5 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
S Shoe Store 
—Room 104 coer Bldg 
‘ & Sons 


- es Co. 

Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

{. F. Murray 
%. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Cc 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon ‘ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co 
Agencies in 294 other cities 
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‘Heep ‘Your Guoyancy 
and Your Elastic Step 


Your vacation comfort should not end when 
you board the train for home and routine du- 
ties. Cantilever Shoes help you to conserve 
the vitality and bodily grace you acquired thru 
relaxation and outdoor exercise. 

The flexible arch of Cantilevers gives elas- 
ticity to the step because it is made like your { 
own foot arch and flexes with every step. / 
Cantilevers are roomy without being loose; © 
snug-fitting without pinching. The arch of & 
Cantilevers follows the curve of your foot“ 
arch, giving it the supple, restful support that 
nature would give you walking barefoot over 
soft ground or sand. Cantilevers permit the foot 
to exercise naturally and the blood to circulate 
normally, which keeps the foot healthy and 
youthful. 

Your youthful flexibility depends much upon 
the shoes you wear. If your shoes are made the 
Cantilever way, your work in the home or office, 
your Fall shopping, your social calls, your week- 
end trips or occasional outings, may be done with 
the freedom and comfort you enjoyed on your 
vacation. 

Cantilever Shoes are good looking. Fashion- 
ably dressed women everywhere like their neatly 
rounded toe and low or medium heels. The fine 
materials in them are joined together by workers 


skilled in making a flexible arch shoe built on 
youthful lines. 
Cantilever Shoes are trade-marked to 


They art 
everywher 


from substitution. 


protect you 
dealers 


scld by _ intelligent 





who understand the foot and how to fit 
each individual type of foot. 
Except in New York City there is only 
one dealer in each town. If no dealer 
| listed at the left is near you, write to the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 
y Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
Jp name of a nearby dealer and a free book- 
let that gives many interesting points o1 
shoes. 
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By-the-Way Election News 

ERE is some news about women 

candidates for office—that is, such 
news as has come under the Citizen’s 
eye lately. Please don’t write in and 
reproach us for not having published 
an item about your state or your can- 
didate—send the item in promptly. 
It’s a large country, with lots of news- 
papers, and there aren’t so very many 
pairs of eyes on the Citizen staff. 

Alphabetically speaking, we'll start 
with Arkansas. Miss Erle Chambers, 
who was the League of Women Voters’ 
candidate for Little Rock, has been 
elected to the Arkansas Legislature; 
and Mrs. S. J. Hunt of Pine Bluff has 
been nominated for Representative from 
Jefferson County. 

In Pennsylvania, Miss Martha G. 
Thomas, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
State League of Women Voters, is the 
Republican candidate for State Repre- 
sentative in Chester County, and is be- 
lieved to have a good chance of elec- 
tion. Miss Thomas’s ancestors were 
among the first settlers of the state. 
One of them was a member of the Co- 
lonial General Assembly of the State 
Senate and was the first Representative 
from the county in the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Congresses. Miss Thomas 
herself is thoroughly experienced in 
public work. 

Cambria County, in the heart of the 
Alleghenies, has nominated Miss Sarah 
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“Save space and 
worry—convert 
in a hurry” 
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ENGLANDER COUCH BED 
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AS. necessity that you can convert, with one motion, 
from an attractive couch to a full sized bed. Equipped with 
ENGLANDER Link Spring and Cotton Mattress. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture and Department Stores 
Write for Free Booklet 0 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., New York-Brooklyn-Chicago 
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M. Gallaher, Republican, for the addi- 
tional seat in the state House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which the county is now 
entitled through its late legislative re- 
apportionment. Miss Gallaher was 
nominated by the second district and, 
as she is the principal of the Ebensburg 
Elementary School, she could spare 
only about three weeks from her school 
duties to give to her campaign. 

Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke Browne of 
West Chester is the Democratic nom- 
inee for the State Legislature in the 
second district of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

From ‘way down in Tennessee we 
hear that Miss Marion Griffin, an at- 
torney, is the nominee from Memphis 
for the Tennessee Legislature of 1923, 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Three women are running for the 
State Legislature in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. They are Mrs. Anna W. Hunt of 
Skagit County; Mrs. Ella M. Russell of 
Tenino; and another Mrs. Hunt of Bur- 
lington, who is a prominent clubwoman. 

In. Wisconsin, Mrs. Theodora W. 
Youmans of Waukesha is the Republi- 
can candidate for state senator in the 
thirty-third district, which comprises 
Waukesha and Jefferson counties. She 
believes that since women have been 
given the ballot it is their duty to seek 
office from a sense of service to the peo- 
ple. Mrs. Youmans was assistant ed- 
itor of the Waukesha Freeman from 
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1895 to 1920, and the President of the 
Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 


tion from 1913 to 1920. 


In Great Britain 

MONG the candidates for the forth- 

coming Parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain are Lady Marjorie 
Beckett (daughter of Lady Warwick), 
who is running on a Labor ticket. Like 
her mother, Lady Marjorie is an able 
public speaker. The Labor candidate 
for North Islington is Miss Edith Pic- 
ton-Turbervill, O.B.E., well-known for 
her activities on behalf of women in 
the church. West Edinburgh adopted 
as an Independent candidate Mrs. More- 
Nisbet, a prominent member of the 
Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society; and 
Mrs. Oliver Strachey (mentioned in our 
last number) is the Independent can- 
didate for Brentford and Chiswick. 


Delaware’s County Fair 
RS. Hubbs reports in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger that the Dela- 
ware County League of Women Voters 
has undertaken a plan to emphasize at 
the Delaware County Fair the import- 
ance of registration in order to vote 
on November 7. The League is sup- 
porting the Vo Slacker Citizens Drive 
in that county. In addition to various 
activities of the fair designed to at- 
tract voters, the League will try to 
pledge everyone to perform his or her 
duty on election day. 


A Doctor Registrar 

R. MARTHA A. McBRIDE, a gen- 

eral practitioner, has been ap- 
pointed Registrar of Vital Statistics at 
Zanesville, O. Dr. McBride is well 
known to all suffrage workers in the 
state of Ohio. for she was a valiant cam- 
paigner in the old days. From its in- 
ception she has been a member of the 
League of Women Voters, and a splen- 
did campaigner. 


Women M. P.’s in the Netherlands 

EVEN women were returned for Par- 

liament as a result of the recent 
Parliamentary elections in the Nether- 
lands. 

They are: Mrs. Bronsveld-Vitringa, a 
Roman Cathoiic; Miss Frida Katz, a 
lawyer belonging to the historical 
Christian political party; Miss E. C. Van 
Dorp, also a lawyer; Miss Westerman, 
a former M. P., who was re-elected; 
Mrs. Betsy Bakker-Nort, a lawyer be- 
longing to the Constitutional Democrats 
and the first Vice-President of the Dutch 
Society for Women Citizens; Miss Suze 
Groeneweg, a Social Democrat, Hol- 
land’s first member of Parliament and in 
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Parliament for four years; Mrs. de 
Vries-Bruius, a Social Democrat, also a 
doctor specializing in nervous diseases. 


In Our Embassy at Tokio 

S THE result of her efficiency when 

she was secretary to the Advisory 
Committee at the Washington Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments, 
Miss Maud Miles of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed an attaché of the 
American Embassy at Tokio—the first 
woman to be assigned to an American 
Embassy in the Orient. 


Belgium, Too 
ELGIUM’S first woman lawyers, who 
have recently taken the oath of the 
First Chamber of the Court of Appeal, 
are Mesdemoiselles Marcella Renson 
and Paule Lamy. 


An Indian Woman Journalist 


T IS anticipated that journalism as a 
career will be opening up to many 
Indian women. Miss Lina Ray of Cal- 
cutta has undertaken the editorship and 
management of the weekly journal The 
Indian World, which ceased publication 
during the war. This journal was for- 
merly under the editorship of her 
father, Mr. Prithiwis Chandra Ray. 


Diving for a Living 

HAT diving may be looked on as a 

profession for women is demonstrat- 
ed by Miss Margaret Naylor, Britain’s 
first woman diver, who is searching in 
Tobermory Bay, Scotland, for treasure 
left by a ship of the Spanish Armada. 
A dive of ten fathoms is nothing to Miss 


Naylor. 


More About the “ First Voters” 
YHROUGH an oversight in our last 


issue we omitted to give the name of 
the promoters of the scheme for organ- 
izing a Women’s First Voters’ League, 
which was condemned so strongly by 
the Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters. The women of the Republican 
State Committee were the originators 
of this plan and the League objected on 
the ground that it would be politically 
immoral both to enlist young women to 
vote a straight party ticket irrespective 
of the quality of the candidate and to 
solicit such a pledge by the use of cash. 
The League’s statement of protest was 
made after reports of dissatisfaction 
over the proposal for the Women’s First 
Voters’ League poured into the head- 
quarters from Republican women. 


Opposing Lady Astor 
HE second prospective opponent 
against Lady Astor when the seat for 
the Sutton division of Plymouth is con- 
tested will be George Embury, leader of 
the organized unemployed persons of 
Plymouth. Dr. H. W. Bayly, a Conser- 


vative, is her other opposition candidate. 


Fruit of the Ballot 

- HE striking change that has come 
into the lives of every American 

woman through the potentiality of the 

vote is shown more and more in the 

pages of the women’s magazines. 

Running through the September is- 
sues, the Ladies’ Home Journal has no 
less than four leading articles on women 
and public affairs: “* Educating Illiterate 
America,” by Charles Selden; “ Women 
as Dictators,” by Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont; “The Influence of Women in 
Politics,’ by Gifford Pinchot, and 
* A World League of Women Can Pre- 
vent War,” by Freeman Tilden. 

For a magazine like the Journal, 
which originally opposed women’s 
clubs and was also against votes for 
women, this marks a welcome change. 

Good Housekeeping for September 
prints “ A Political Forecast,” by Eliz- 
abeth Frazer and the first of a series of 
four articles on “Child Labor.” by 
Raymond G. Fuller, a member of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 
Something of the principles for which 
the Woman Citizen has been striving 
as the ideal for the new woman voter 
is forecast by Miss Frazer—when she 
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credits women “ with the firm determi- 
nation to put more character, 
more conscience, more good common 
every day honesty into that thing called 
government,” and also says that “the old 
conception of servile submission on the 
part of the individual voter to his party 
whether that party was right or wrong 
no longer holds good.” 

The Woman’s Home Companion al- 
ways has the admirable page of club 
news conducted by Anne Steese Rich- 
ardson. The Pictorial Review has Ida 
Clyde Clarke’s stirring editorials and 
the Delineator has an article on * Towns 
Run by Women,” by Genevieve Park- 
hurst. It is evident that a great educa- 
tional campaign for the women of the 
country is under way, and the Citizen 
rejoices in it. 


Any Others? 

OUR more law open to 

women have been reported. They 
are Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Union University, Albany. N. Y.; 
Washington College of Law. Washing- 
ton, D. C., and School of Law, Loyola 
University, Chicago. Who else will 
help the list along? 
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LONGINES Watches have been 
sold throughout the United States since 
1866, and they are the favorite among 
progressive men and women who appre- 
ciate the Value of a reliable timepiece. 


First class jewelers sell and guarantee 
Longines Watches. 
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in science and language. 








| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


| 
| Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
| Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
| didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. | 
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A Good Example 
HE New York State Association, an 
independent, non-partisan, state- 
wide civic organization for construc- 
tive legislation and responsible and eco- 
nomical government, supplies a weekly 
report to each county on the votes and 
committee acts of its state senators and 
assemblymen. And through a special 
gift it is offering this service free to a 
woman’s organization in each county for 
1923—making the offer first to the 
League of Women Voters. Each organ- 
ization accepting the offer agrees to pre- 
pare for the local press a summary of 
the information received. 


Movies for Mothers and France 
eng Will Hays became head of 


the Movies five philanthropic wom- 
en of New York decided they could 
make money for their charities by im- 
proving the motion pictures. They were 
Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Mabel Choate, 
Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Mrs. Meredith 
Hare and Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell. They 
opened an office, called it the Film 
Mutual Benefit Bureau, and sent word 
to producers that they were ready for 
business at the usual rates paid to loca- 
tion managers. 
What the Mutual Benefit Bureau was 
able to do was to procure locations that 


were unattainable by the regular busi- 
ness manager—such as the George 
Pratt estate, loaned for the filming of 
Disraeli, and the George Wickersham 
Japanese garden. Among the pictures 
for which the Bureau was partially re- 
sponsible during the first year of its 
existence are Peter Ibbetson (renamed 
Forever), Disraeli, Orphans of the 
Storm, Dawn of the East, Strange Case 
of Becky, Silas Marner, The Ruling 
Passion, The Silent Voice, and lately it 
has been working with the great Yale 
University project of filming American 
history. Many thousands have been 
made in twelve months, and all profit 
is divided between the Maternity Centre 
Association of New York and the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France. 


League Papers 
HE Nebraska League of Women 
Voters is now to be added to the list 
of leagues that publish their own bulle- 
tins. The new paper is published at 
Lincoln. 

Also Mrs. Charles A. Deitrich, Direc- 
tor of the Sixth Region, has published 
two numbers of a regional paper called 
“* Spreading the News,” and Mrs. Julian 
B. Salley, Director of the Third Region, 
sends out a monthly mimeographed 
bulletin. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 


near makers name 





WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 
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MEN'S PYJAMAS 


e and DRAWERS 


A On outside of waist ~ 
in A band near button 





WOMENS FINE SILK or 
MUSLIN Underthings 
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MEN’S SOCKS 
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prevents seam tearing 
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“f° Inside of waistband. 
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comfort. 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ”’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that 
** Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 


commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


** Pediforme ’’ is truly the shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Parliamentary Law Day 


HE women’s clubs of Wisconsin 

are planning to make May 2, 1923, 
their first annual Parliamentary Law 
Day, to celebrate the 85th birthday of 
General Harry M. Robert, author of 
“Robert's Rules of Order.” General 
Robert was a former resident of Wis- 
consin and for forty years has taken 
an active interest in the problems of its 
club women. 


High-School Clubwomen 
To Alpha Club, composed of thir- 


ty-six high school girls, recently 
federated with the Oklahoma Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Its members 
receive one-half school credit toward 
graduation, for club work. Its dele- 
gates attend state meetings of the Okla- 
homa Federation and take part in many 
of the state federation activities. Work 
of the society attracted the attention of 
one of the departments of the National 
Education Association, which recently 
prepared a feature story about the girls. 
Members of the club and other high 
school girls at Elk City wear a middy 
blouse uniform during school hours. 


How They Spread the Texas News 
."< daily newspapers in Texas pub- 

lish news of the Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs under the Federa- 
tion’s own headlines each Sunday morn- 
ing. Club reporters and district press 
and publicity chairmen send club news 
to the state press and publicity chair- 
man, a trained newspaper woman, who 
edits the material and syndicates it to 
the ten newspapers each week. In ad- 
dition the Texas Federation plans to 
publish an official bulletin. 


Women in the League of Nations 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE, accord- 
ing to a special cable to the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, has just ap- 
pointed Mrs. Coombe Tennant as sub- 
stitute delegate to the Third Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
have the names of women who have 
attended the First and Second As- 
semblies in an official capacity. Ac- 
cording to a list prepared by the 
Council for the Representation of 
Women in the League of Nations, they 
are: as technical advisers in both as- 
semblies, Mlle. Henni Forchhammer, 
President National Council of Danish 
Women, and Mme. Kluyver, head of 
the Department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Holland; as alternate dele- 
gates, Mme. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, B. 
A., of Sweden, and Mlle. K. Bonnevie, 
Curator of Zoological Laboratory, 
Christiania, Norway; and as technical 
adviser to the Second Assembly, Mlle. 
Helene Vacaresco, of Roumania. 
The Council also lists the following 
women as members of the League of 
Nations Commission, some of whom 
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have already been mentioned in the 
Citizen: Mme. Anna Bugge-Wicksell, 
of Sweden, Mandates Committee; Dr. 
Josephine Baker, of America, Health 
Committee; Miss Karen Jeppa, of Den- 
mark, and Miss Cushman, of America, 
Commission of Inquiry on Deported 
Women and Children; Mme. Curie-Sklo- 
dowska, of France, and Mlle. Kristine 
Bonnevie, of Norway, Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation; Dr. Paulina 
Luisi, of Uruguay, and Mme. Estrid 
Hein, of Denmark, Traffic in Women 
and Children. 

In addition, five women assessors on 
certain commissions are named: Miss 
Baker, of Great Britain; Mme. Avril de 
St. Croix, of France; Mme. de Monte- 
nach and Mme. Studer-Steinhauslin, of 
Switzerland, Traffic in Women and 
Children; and Mrs. Hamilton Wright, 
of America, Traffic in Opium. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


NE of the fundamentaal forms of in- 
vestment is in land, and from this 
naturally has come the investment in 
first mortgages on land, which are prob- 
ably the most elemental form of bond 
investment. Practically all good bonds 
are secured by some form of mortgage 
on real estate and improvements on it. 
Farm mortgages are a particularly 
popular type of real-estate investment 
and are often considered to be the safest, 
since they are not subject to changing 
commercial or business conditions, and 
(as all mankind must eat) when se- 
cured upon productive cultivated land 
they come pretty close to being a mort- 
gage on an absolute necessity. 

The United States Government sev- 
eral years ago passed the “ Federal 
Farm Loan Act” to provide for the or- 
ganization of banks which should lend 
money to farmers at fair interest rates 
(for the farmer in many localities had 
been forced to pay usurious rates for 
his loans), and at the same time to pro- 
vide such supervision of the loans made 
that bonds based upon them should be 
high-grade investments for the general 
public. 

Under this act the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks are 
operating. They both exist for the pur- 
pose of making loans on farm land and 
the selling to the general public of bonds 
secured by these mortgages. Both are 
responsible to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washington, which regulates 
their activities. There is one Federal 
Land Bank for each Federal Reserve 
District, while Joint Stock Land Banks 
may be formed in any state to loan upon 
farm lands in that state and one ad- 
joining state. Both loan only up to 50 
per cent. of the appraised value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of 
the improvements upon it. Before either 
can issue bonds, the mortgages deposited 
as collateral, appraisals of the land 


mortgaged, and other matters pertain- 
ing to it must be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Board at Washington. 
The banks operate under Federal 
charter, are examined twice yearly by 
Government examiners, who work under 
the same requirements, responsibilities 
and penalties as are applicable to na- 
tional bank examiners, and the liability 
of stockholders is double the amount of 
their stock, as in the case of most banks. 
The bonds of these banks are instru- 
mentalities of the United States Govern- 
ment (although not its direct obliga- 
tions) and are exempt from all Federal, 
state, municipal and local taxation ex- 
cepting only inheritance taxes, which 


In CRINOLINE DAYS, 
this fragrant toilet soap was 
set apart as the choice of the 
gentlewoman. Its traditional 
refinement adds just that qual- 
ity which the gentlewoman of 
today favors. 


LUXURIOUS LASTING REFINED 


COLGATE & CO. 
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are, however, a tax on transfer of prop- 
erty and not on the property itself. 

Farm Loan bonds of these two sets 
of banks are considered to be invest- 
ments of the highest grade. They sell 
at prices to yield a larger income than 
Liberty Bonds and due to their complete 
tax exemption, which is the same as that 
of Liberty 3s, as well as to their high 
security, they are a favorite form of in- 
vestment. 

About $250.000,000 of them are at 
present outstanding in this country, is- 
sued by about forty banks. Bonds of a 
similar type have long been popular 
investments in France, Argentina, Chile, 
Germany and other countries. 
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St. Katharine’s School for Girls 
Bolivar, Tenn. 

“That Our Daughters May be as the 
Polished Corners of the Temple ” 
Health, responsibility, character. Individual 
attention. Trained instructors. Elective and 
college preparatory courses. Music, expres- 

sion, art, domestic science, business. 
Thirty-acre campus, outdoor life, moderate 
climate, healthful location. Brick buildings. 
Girls 7 to 18. Tuition and Board, $280. 
Miss Jessie L. Maddison, Prin. 
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Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 B. T. C. 
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) CEMENT 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware. furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 














Strictly starch-free foods 
for 


DIABETES 


are easily made in any 

home from Listers Pre- 

pared Casein Diabetic 

Flour. A month’s supply 

of thirty boxes. 
Prioe.......- $4.85 
Lister Bros., Inc. 

New York 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 
: 4 East 36TH STREET 
Hats of distinguished simplicity. 
Prices always moderate. 
Tel. Mad. Square 10274 































Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good--give full satisfact 
All three kinds —20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








! Intensive Resident and Correspond- 
ence Training Courses in Tea-Room, 

| Motor Inn, Cafeteria and Luncheon- 

ette Organization and Management. | 


Personal direction Helen M. Woods, 










former employment manager New 
York’s six lar- 
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TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING ORGANIZATION 


33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 
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For Superfluous 

Hair 

: Rotate It On the Skin 
SS That is all you have to do 

~ with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 

AY remove superfluous hair. Apply the 

little pink cake anywhere on ‘face, 

where it will remove hair instantly. 

Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 

antee. At drug. department and pow 

goods shops, $1. By mail, $1.1 

Send for booklet. 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PuaAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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little 
ever, it being every woman’s duty to 


What They 
could not do 
which I eagerly 


Say About Us 


“TI simply 
oman Citizen 


time for active outside work. 
“keep 


up,’ I find no better way of doing so than 


re 


ading your magazine. 


It is brief, 


point, and still absolutely thorough in deal- 
ing with affairs of women.” 


Mrs. Linnie Cox SmirnH, 
(Mrs, J. S.) 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


“T have been compelled to leave the maga- 


zine behind me, but would like to tell you 
that I have particularly enjoyed the articles 


on 


‘Investments’; they have been so clear 


and helpful that I have copied a number 


of 


helpful thoughts from the articles and 


mailed them to my friends.” 


Mrs. Emma C. Kirk, 


Williamsport, Pa. 


without The 
look for- 
ward to every other week. With two babies, 
a husband and a home to look after I find 
How- 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
ELL, we’re back. © © @ Yes, it’s 


nice to see the Citizen again, and 
we think They did a fine job in our 
absence (it scares us, really), but we 
still consider that a lake would be (in 
M. Coué’s phrase) for every day, in 
every way, a great deal better back- 
ground for the Citizen. © ® © In short, 
as usual for a while after a vacation, 
We Don’t Like New York.@ @ @ Only 
it’s a bit worse this year than ever. 
@®@@ Which may be because every 
year there seems to be more of New 
York. © © ® We have often speculated 
on the possibility of applying to cities 
the plan sometimes used with filled 
street cars. ® © ® Why not have a huge 
electric sign reading ‘““This City Full’ 
at all entrances, as at least a discour- 
ager? © © @ Oh, well, we always get 
fond of it again. © © © Some preacher 
in England, we judge from a Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger clipping, has said, 
apropos of women in the ministry, that 
if a deaconess were ever to baptize, she 
must baptize girl babies only. ® @ @ 
Could sex discrimination go further 
than that? © © ® And what could go 
further in the way of limitation on 
human liberty than the sign which is 
credited to a Pennsylvania graveyard— 
“‘Persons are forbidden to pick flowers 
from any but their own graves’! © © © 
A young lady with earrings, bobbed 
hair, heavy make-up and a _ blouse 
transparent wherever the beads thinned 
out, recently had a copy of the Citizen 
thrust on her. © © @ She leafed it over. 
“Oh, political,’ she commented. “I! 
don’t care much about politics—I’m a 
hundred per cent fem-i-nine myself.” 
® © @ We didn’t really need it, but it 
was pleasant to hear, the same day, of 
a male college president who reads us 
regularly. © ® ®© Speaking of bobbed 
hair (to which we have no objections 
whatever—and what of it, if we had?), 
we hear from inside sources that it is 
doomed. © ® @ Because High Moguls 
of the Stage have decided that it makes 
all the girls look alike.@ @ @ Which re- 
minds us of the knickers we saw so 
many girls wearing during vacation, 
and of the (rather) young man who said 
they are the coming costume, and of 
the older man who (secretly hating 
them and trying not to show it) said 
they wouldn’t last because they make 
women look too much alike. ® © @ 
Which man knows women? © © @ Dr. 
Hebard sends us a “card of thanks” 
clipped from a Wyoming paper in which 
a candidate for election publishes his 
report of campaign expenditures. It 
goes like this: ‘Donated one beef, four 
shoats and five sheep to barbecues. 
Gave away two pairs of suspenders, 
four calico dresses and five dollars in 
cash. Kissed 216 babies. Put up four 
stoves. Kindled fourteen fires. Walked 
1,076 miles. Shook hands with 9,508 
people. Told 10,101 lies, made love to 
nine widows, got dogbit thirty-nine 
times—and was nominated by 1,043 
majority.” © ®@® Up there in New 
England we heard of a road down in 
Florida across which a patience-worn 
farmer had put up this notice: “This 
road not passable. Not even jackass- 
able.”” We meant to save that until 
we could apply it to some disesteemed 
congressional measure. ® © ® But our 
bump of reverence is too large. © ® @ 
We foresee we could never do it. @@@ 
So here it is for you to use at your 
discretion. 
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For Madame 
and 
Mademoiselle 
at the 
Autumn 


Resorts 


THE SWEATER (illustrated) is of 
imported alpaca yarn in natural 
tan, red or brown, with entire 
front knitted in con- 
trasting color checks 19.50 


THE SKIRT (illustrated) is of 
camel’s hair in natural tan; 
smart stitching defines 

the pockets . . . . 18.75 


FEMININE SWEATER AND 
SKIRT SHOPS—Fourth Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 
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Contributors in This Issue 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, is a leader in 
the “farm bloc,” and one of the strongest 
men in the Senate. 

Rosert J. Benper—A Washington corre- 
spondent of the United Press, being help- 
ful again in Mrs. Stokes’s absence. 

Marre vE Monratvo—One of our leading 
women newspaper correspondents. 

Zor Hartman—A Chicago special writer. 

Lucra Ames Meap—Author and lecturer, 
active in the cause of world peace. 

Cornetia J. Cannon—Contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. 
“Wife of one veteran and sister of 
another.” 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 


BABBITT 


By Sinclair Lewis 
AUTHOR: OF “MAIN STREET” 


A Few of the First Reviews 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
“With one accord both the 
simple and the sophisticated will 
ask at once: ‘Is “ Babbitt” as 
good as “ Main Street?” ’ There 
need be no hesitation in answer- 
ing: ‘It is better.’” 


HENRY L. MENCKEN 

“The theory that the merit 
and success of ‘Main Street’ 
constituted a sort of double 
headed accident, probably as- 
cribed to a case of mistaken 
identity on the part of God—this 
theory blows up with a frightful 
roar. The plain truth is that 
‘Babbitt’ is at least twice as 
good a novel as ‘ Main Street.’ 
I know of no American novel 
that more accurately presents the 
real America.” 


STUART P. SHERMAN 
“Sinclair Lewis is conspiring 
with the spirit of the times to 
become the most interesting and 
important novelist in America.” 


F. P. A. (Franklin P. Adams) 


“T think ‘ Babbitt’ is fine, and 
even better than ‘ Main Street.’” 


UPTON SINCLAIR 

“America’s most popular 
novelist has sent me a copy of 
his new book, ‘ Babbitt,’ and it 
is a scream. I am here to enter 
my prediction that it will be the 
most talked about and the most 
read novel published in this 
country in my lifetime.” 


$2.00, by mail, $2.10 








Harcourt, Brace and Company 
1 W. 47th Street, New York 














Miss Dozier was 
the architect, 
Mrs. J. P. Stark, 
of Mayport, Fla., 
is the owner. 
The pergola be- 
low is a detail 
of Mrs. Stark’s 
house. 


Churches de- 
signed by women 
are still a rarity. 
This is St. Phil- 
ip’s Episcopal 
Church in Jack- 
sonville, designed 
by Miss Dozier. 














A Woman Architect 


HEN the next International Congress of Ar- 
chitects meets—in Brussels—it is going to 
discuss ‘Women Architects.” We can’t exhaust the 
subject, but we can beat that Congress in getting 
started. For now that landscape gardening is un- 
seasonable, we pass on to the other art professions 
in which women are steadily mounting the ladder; 
and, to lead off, here is Henrietta C. Dozier, with 
a formidable set of initials after her name, like this: 
M. A. I. A. 

Look at the pictures—yes, it’s Florida. Miss 
Dozier was born in Florida, and after much moving 
about in pursuit of training, she settled to the prac- 
tice of her profession in Jacksonville. In the years 
between there was “school” in Atlanta, followed by 
apprenticeship in an architect’s office; then a course 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and another in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which 
she brought away the degree of Bachelor of the 
Science of Architecture. After working in the 
offices of other people, she opened her own in 
Atlanta and from there ranged all over the South, 
designing its beautiful houses. Her latest item of 
interest is her appointment as Associate Architect 
of the Federal Reserve Branch Bank which Jackson- 
ville is erecting. 
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